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PRIVATES PREFERRED 

This is the story of a little gentle-voiced, 
old Frenchwoman, who runs the best res- 
taurant in France—-or so its patrons think, 
ut least. There are, or have been, in times 
past, restaurants aplenty for officers only, 
but here is a place most jealously guarded 
for enlisted men, privates preferred. Not 
that a colonel cannot get his dinner there, 
but it will not be so cheap nor so abundant 
nor so quickly served, for Madame Cocaud 
cooks for the love of the thing and her 
heart is with the boys in the ranks. 

It has only been since the arrival of the 
Americans that Madame Cocaud has run a 
restaurant at all. For nine-and-twenty 
years she kept a small, lazy little buvette 
in the square opposite the Mairie in a 
morsel of a French town so old that, with 
some one to guide you, you can still find 
portions of the wall the Romans built back 
in the days when the Germans were just 
beginning to be a nuisance. There she lived 
with her son and toiled mightily in order 
that he might have as good an education 
as any boy in all that part of the country. 

She had her way, and he was rapidly 
gaining reputation at home and abroad as 
a teacher and lecturer—a lecturer on peace, 
as it happens—when the war came and off 
he went to the front. It was in the second 
fall of the war that word of his death came 
to the little house across the way from the 
Mairie, and the light of Madame Cocaud’s 
life went out. 

Then one fine day some one hit upon her 
town as the very site for what is now a 
rapidly expanding American army post, 
and one hot midsummer afternoon the first 
Americans came rattling over the flag- 
stones of its narrow streets. Most of them 
made for the taverns, where the signs 
swung free and the little green tables in- 
vited all to sit down in front. 

But one tired, dusty boy put his head in 
Madame ‘Cocaud’s door and asked for some 
eggs. He called them “woofs,” but she un- 
derstood, and as he looked very young and 
very hungry she prepared a great plate of 
them and retired into the back room to 
wipe her eyes furtively on the corner of 
her apron. It was only when he insisted 
with great vehemence on paying something 
that she reluctantly named some prepos- 
terously small price and so found herself 
launched unexpectedly in the restaurant 
business. 

Since then it has not been easy, any 
night, to find a corner at Madame Cocaud's 

2 cramped little place at best, all hung 
with strange brass pots and pans and fes- 
tooned with still stranger strings of sau- 
sages. From that corner, thru the mist of 
smoke that hangs like a heavy fog in the 
old, time-stained kitchen, you can see her 
bending over the hearth, chuckling to her- 
self as, from a single fire of crackling 
twigs, she brings forth marvels in the way 
of omelettes and biftek; and pain perdu 
and saucisses (country style). 
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It was to such a place, lured by the 
growing renown of the crépes et saucisses, 
that a great American lady—known to 
every reader of society columns and 
women’s pages back home—descended upon 
Madame Cocaud’s for one of her “sweet 
little dinners” and the “quantities and 
quantities of atmosphere” that went with 
them. 

She was so obviously a grand lady that 
Madame Cocaud pardonably assumed (or 
pretended to) that she was at least the 
wife of the President of the United States. 
For that one night the place was disorgan- 
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ized, the enlisted men could hardly get 
Waited on at all and there was great sulk- 
ing in the corners. Madame Cocaud was 
cesolated, and the next night, when the 
great lady came again, it was not the din- 
ner of the enlisted men that was slow in 
reaching the table. 

Why the enlisted men were treated with 
such special consideration few of them 
guessed and none knew for sure until one 
memorable night not long ago, when a 
passing captain took la chambre privée and 
ordered wine while the ban was still on it. 
He was much surprized when the hand- 
maiden replied that they never served it. 

Madame was summoned. She confirmed 
the dreadful rumor. The captain assured 
her he had the money to pay for it. One 
did not have to be rich, she replied, to dine 
at her place. Besides, to sell wine, it was 
défendu. 

“But,” protested the captain, “I am an 
officer and these rules are local and are 
for enlisted men at that.” 

“So is this place,” said Madame Cocaud. 
her voice trembling, but her eyes alight. “I 
prefer them. My son was in the army, mon- 
sieur,” and this was the end of the con- 
versation, “my son was in the army and 
he was a_ simple soldat.’—Stars and 
Stripes. 
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Epwarp N. Hur_ey—We are beginning 
to fulfil our destiny. 

Henry P. Davison—The Allies are down 
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WELL DONE, AMERICA, BUT-HURRY! 
By Cable from the Editor of The Independent 


Somewhere in France, June 13, 1918. 
have just spent two days with the American Army which is holding back the Hun from the English Chan- 
nel. Their base is at the apex of the wedge which the Germans have driven toward Amiens. This was the 
first time that a civilian had visited them since America’s first offensive on May 28th, when our troops 
took Cantigny. They have held this strategical point ever since in spite of eight desperate counter attacks 

by the Germans. Officers and men are wild with excitement to make a counter advance. An intense artil- 
lery battle was going on all the day of my visit. It is quite possible that the Germans might start a colossal 
offensive in this direction at any moment in their effort to reach the Channel ports, but our boys are not 
afraid of them. The General said that when the soldiers first took prisoners they were astonished at their 
dejected appearance and poor physique, and exclaimed, “To think that these are the men we were told to fear!” 

I found the same spirit prevailing among the American troops in the Toul sector when I visited them three 
weeks ago. Judge Wadhams and I were driven in an auto many miles across beautiful French rural country 
over perfect roads filled with a stream of soldiers and ammunition trains. In the afternoon we visited two 
American aviation camps. Our airmen are doing splendid work in their daily duels with the Germans in this 
sector. Before going to the front line we were given a lesson for three-quarters of an hour in the art of 
putting on and wearing gas masks. As we put our lips over a tube and breathe thru the mouth while a pair 
of pincers prevents our breathing thru the nose, you can imagine it is not a very agreeable affair. As a final 
test we were put in an air-tight room, and after having our masks adjusted, a deadly gas was turned in to 
see if the masks worked all right. Fortunately they did and as we breathed we could detect no odor of 
gas. Then the Sergeant told me to take off the mask. As I hesitated to obey he took off his, so I followed 
suit. Instantly I was almost suffocated, and if I had not run for the door I would have been overcome. I 
was told afterward that they did that to prove to us the seriousness of the gas, for many people think it 
does not amount to much and do not take the proper precautions. 

The Colonel of one of the field batteries took me to where one of his guns was concealed under camou- 
flage and let me fire a gun after having my ears stuffed with cotton to prevent my drums bursting. The 
lookout in the front trenches gave us the range in code as the Germans have wireless instruments to catch 
all telephone conversations. At the word of command I pulled the string, and I afterward learned that I came 
within ten yards of hitting a German lookout post on a ridge eight miles away. The Colonel gave me the 
brass case of the shell I fired, which will polish up beautifully for.a flower vase. 

Then we walked ahead of the batteries a couple of miles in the front trenches where, thru a periscope, 
I saw the batteries fire at the same outpost and could see where the shots hit. The shells tore great gashes 
in the hillside, shooting earth and rocks in the air like spray forty or fifty feet high. The troops here are 
the Irish boys from New York. 

Next day we visited another part of the front held by the Americans. Here the General had taken over 
for his headquarters a beautiful old French chateau, and he received me in a noble room with old portraits 
on the walls and delightful gold and pink furniture. After we had talked for a while, he invited us to vo 
with him out to see the Connecticut and Massachusetts boys. We went over a mile at the rate of fifty miles 
per hour over a road in full view of the German observation balloons, but it was misty and they did not see 
us, or decided that it was not worth while to fire at us. When I got among the Connecticut boys and told them 
that I was a Connecticut boy, too, they gathered around me a hundred deep and told me the whole thrilling 
story of their first fight at the battle of Siecheprey, where the Americans repulsed the enemy with heavy 
losses. I knew the families of many of them and promised to take word back that they were well. That 
evening we dined at a hospital manned entirely by Yale men, nearly fifty of them, with ten Connecticut 
trained nurses. After the Chaplain conducted vesper services I gave them an old fashioned Yale talk. Every- 
where I found men at white heat of enthusiasm to continue the attack. Even the poor fellows in the hos- 
pital told me that their only desire was to get back with their brothers in the line. 

As I have followed the American Army thru all stages from disembarkation at the port to the front 
line, I am amazed at what has been accomplished. They have established and put into work .all communicat- 
ing lines with storehouses at the docks, gigantic supply stations and reserve depots. The railroad locomotives 
are supplemented by motor trucks, and there are extensive machine shops for assembling and repairing all 
artillery and airplanes. Bakeries and cold storage plants provide food for the troops. Our American engineers 
have done marvelous work, and the Red Cross and Y. M. C. A. are giving efficient service. The hospitals 
are superbly equipped and managed. It is a thrilling sight, but it cannot be realized without seeing it. 

Line and staff all unite in a message to those at home to hurry! Unwavering England and lionhearted 
France are still holding strongly. The supreme moment of the war is now evidently at hand. 

Hurry! Hurry! 


HAMILTON HOLT. 
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HURRY, AMERICA! 


HE vivid message from the front line trenches 

which the editor of The Independent cables to its 

readers mst arouse a double response in every 

American heart. We cannot escape a deep gratifica- 
tion that our boys are acquitting themselves so well. How 
can we help responding to that stirring appeal to “Hurry” 
with a new flame of enthusiasm and a new outpouring of 
energy? 

It is good to have our confidence in our boys confirmed. 
The news that they are proving themselves worthy to stand 
shoulder to shoulder with their gallant, long-suffering 
brothers of England and France and Italy is no more than 
the American people expected, but it is none the less wel- 
come. It is now for the American people to prove that they 
themselves are fully worthy to be represented by those 
eager, generous and fearless boys on the other side of the 
ocean. 

These are bad days for Germany. The news that slips 
into Berlin by devious ways from these shores must be 
giving many anxious moments to the masters of the Prus- 
sian war machine. 

In May we sent 200,000 men overseas. This makes some- 
thing like three-quarters of a million American fighting 
men on the western front. The account they have given of 
themselves is one by which every Prussian would do weil 
to take warning. 

In May there were completed and delivered to the United 
States Shipping Board forty-four steel and wooden ships, 


of an aggregate tonnage of 263,571. The deliveries of 
newly built ships since September last have mounted to 
170, with a tonnage of a million and a seventh. This for 
nine months. The best shipbuilding record for a year before 
our entrance into the war was made in 1901—402,136 tons. 
If the May rate should be continued for the next three 
months, the twelve-month output would be almost two mil- 
lion tons, or five times the best pre-war record. The German 
submarines will have to do better than they have been doing 
to take care of such a product of American shipyards. 

Not only are we producing fighting men and ships in 
gratifying quantities, we are raising wheat with equal suc- 
cess. There is every prospect of a bumper crop, which may 
well be the third or perhaps the second largest in twenty 
years. It promises to mount well up toward the billion bushel 
mark. 

We are doing splendidly. But that must not make us 
more confident; it must make us more determined. There 
are two moments ir a fight when the fighter must pull him- 
self together and fight twice as hard. One is when defeat 
is in sight; the other is when victory is in sight. 

Germany can be defeated. We are making good progress 
in our contribution toward that indispensable end. But we 
must not relax our efforts; we must redouble them. Ger- 
many can be beaten; but not easily nor quickly. It will take 
all that we have to do it. We must not hesitate, delay or 
bungle in our giving. There is but one answer we can make 
to that call of “Hurry, hurry!” 


FULL SPEED AHEAD! 


(Gace with an of war purpose and activity in America 


now with American war purpose and activity a year 

ago reveals the greatest liberation of human energies 
and the most stupendous reorganization of human efforts 
that has ever occurred. As a war machine the United States 
is under headway. Its weight is in proportion to its speed, 
and its striking force, when it begins to batter, will crack 
Germany open from end to end. 

Recall a few details. After two years of hesitation and 
divided counsel the people of the United States, clarifying 
their vision rapidly at the last, and steeling their wills for 
contest, threw themselves into the war in common cause with 
the Entente Allies. Our army was a corporal’s guard of 
hardy and dependable regulars, and a national guard that 
was made up of good material, but was not, in organiza- 
tion, discipline or hardness an army in any modern sense 
of the word. For augmentation of force we had no resource 
but the call for volunteers. 

In fourteen months we have established conscription and 
put it in operation; we have created a real army organiza- 
tion in place of an association of military amateurs in 
jealous conflict with a nucleus of professional soldiers; we 
have built camps and trained men, and we have transported 
across the Atlantic Ocean more than 700,000 of them; we 
are putting shipping afloat on a scale that a year ago would 
have seemed incredible; on a like scale we shall soon turn 
out and deliver on the fighting line in France aeroplanes of 
good fighting quality. Before the first of October we shall 
be producing more munitions than Germany can make, and 
adding them to the supplies delivered by Great Britain and 
France. 

All this has been possible because the Administration and 
Congress have advanced to new attitudes of mind and have 
developed their policies with corresponding rapidity and in 
a practical fashion. The President of the United States—- 
we speak respectfully and with appreciation—is a far bet- 
ter intellectual machine today than he was a year ago. He 
sees more clearly, he is less swayed by doubts and hesita- 


tions, his trial and error processes are more swift and sure. 
The Congress has given him its confidence and loyal sup- 
port, and authority to cut red tape and to dispose of all the 
forces of the nation—industrial, business, financial and mili- 
tary—and to organize them in the most effective manner. 
The Commander-in-Chief has received the mandate of the 
people to use the full power of the people effectively and 
relentlessly. 

The mandate, in turn, has been given because the Amevi- 
can people, not long ago hesitant and divided, are now 
unitedly for the war. They have arrived at a solidarity 
well-nigh incredible and as momentous as fate. The traitor 
and the pacifist have been supprest, and mental reserva- 
tions as to the righteousness of the cause and the stark 
necessity of crushing German power and arrogance for- 
ever are dead and forgotten. Our thinking has become clear 
and thorogoing. We no longer delude ourselves with the 
notion that the Imperial German Government is wickeder 
than the German people. We know now that the whole 
German nation is militaristic and brutal, and that kultur 
is the systematic organization and scientific exploitation of 
faithlessness, unscrupulousness, bestiality and murder. 

What, then, is the purpose and what will be the action 
of this gigantic engine of war, created with a swiftness 
unparalleled and amazing? It will strike to destroy, and 
destroy it will beyond any possibility of repair. It will 
pulverize the empire of the damned. 

Only the hour awaits. France and Britain, aided by Amer- 
ican forces now on the fighting line, will sufficiently hold 
back the Teutonic drives until our preparations are com- 
plete. Then the word will be spoken, as quietly as Dewey 
said at Manila, “You may fire, Captain Gridley, when you 
are ready.” And when the firing begins it will annihilate. 
The American nation does not go to war for nothing. When 
it took up arms against rebellion it crushed it. When it 
took up arms against the power of Spain it destroyed it. 

What will it do this time? It will go to Berlin. The arti- 
cles of peace will be signed in Potsdam. 
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THE NATIONAL WILL AGAINST 
CHILD LABOR 


EDERAL control of child labor is not killed by the 
k adverse Supreme Court decision. It is only postponed. 

Within a brief time a new bill will be introduced 
into Congress to accomplish what the court has decreed 
may not be accomplished in the way first selected by Con- 
gress. Perhaps it will be proposed to put a heavy tax upon 
all articles produced by child labor, or in factories where 
child labor is employed. This is the method successfully em- 
ployed to prevent the sale of oleomargarine colored to sim- 
ulate butter and to prevent the manufacture of matches 
containing poisonous substances. Perhaps some other way 
will be devised by which Congress may, without doing vio- 
lence to the interpretation of the Constitution held to by 
a majority of the Supreme Court, prevent trade across state 
lines in the products of child labor. 

We cannot believe that a workable scheme will not be 
devised. The public opinion of the nation is opposed to the 
premature labor of children. The astonishing thing is that 
anyone should be willing to favor it. But the things that 
human greed will cause men to do sometimes go beyond the 
limits of easy belief. Nevertheless the cupidity and heart- 
lessness of a few factory and mine owners cannot stand 
long against the aroused opinion of a whole people. Child 
labor will go. The hand of the National Government will be 
laid upon it sternly and effectively. It is only a matter of 
finding the way which the majority of the Supreme Court 
will hold to be not repugnant to the Federal Constitution. 


OUR DUTY IN MEXICO 


INCE our entrance into the war public interest has 
been transferred to the other side of the Atlantic, but 
it must not be assumed that Mexico no longer needs 


consideration. On the contrary, the little we hear now from 
the other side of the Rio Grande indicates that the situation 
there is more critical than before the war and may at any 
moment require our serious attention and possibly prompt 
action. The Central American and West Indian nations have 
lined up beside the United States in the war against Ger- 
many. Brazil also has joined us in active hostilities and 
most of the other American republics have shown that their 
sympathies are with us. But Mexico, which stands between 
the United States and its southern sympathizers, has taken 
an antipathetic if not an inimical attitude. We all know 
that pro-German and anti-American intrigue has been per- 
sistent for years in Mexico, tho in how far such influences 
prevail at present we have no means of knowing. 

We have not forgotten that on April 21, 1914, it became 
necessary for American marines to occupy Vera Cruz to 
prevent the landing of a cargo of 10,000 rifles and 15,000,000 
rounds of ammunition from the Hamburg liner “Ypiranga” 
to arm Huerta, whom the United States had declared to be 
a usurper but whom Germany favored. This was at a time 
when, as we now know, Germany was actively preparing 
for the war. We have not forgotten that in February, 1917, 
Dr. Zimmermann, the German Foreign Minister, offered to 
finance and aid Mexico “to reconquer New Mexico, Texas 
and Arizona” in case the United States entered the war. 
And lastly, we have heard that Mexico has broken off div- 
lomatic relations with Cuba because that country has joined 
the United States against Germany. 

President Wilson was at first criticized by some for his 
use of armed forces at Vera Cruz and on the Rio Grande, 
but later when the information on which he acted was made 
public, the necessity of his intervention was generally recog- 
nized. We should beware, therefore, of hasty judgment in 
case he should have to take similar action at some time in 
the future on what may seem to the public insufficient 











Kirby in The New York World 
THE WILL O’ THE WISP 


provocation. If such an emergency should arise it would be 
recognized as a fortunate thing that General Leonard 
Wood has been retained on this side of the ocean, for it 
was on the Mexican border that he won his spurs in 1886 
and he has had experience in Cuba. Possibly also Colonel 
Roosevelt could raise a force of volunteers sufficient to head 
off any danger from this quarter without drawing exten- 
sively upon the conscripts so much needed in Europe. 

It is greatly to be hoped that intervention in Mexico may 
be avoided. The United States has no intention of entering 
upon a career of conquest. Neither has Mexico, in spite of 
Zimmermann’s hint. But it is obviously Germany’s aim to 
distract our attention and divide our energy by starting 
trouble in the south. Unhappily there are abundant op- 
portunities for her dirty work. The U-boat that sank seven- 
teen ships on the Atlantic coast came from the Caribbean 
and possibly from a Mexican nest. The British navy gets 
its oil largely from the Tampico region and if this source 
should be shut off by the Mexican Government or a revolu- 
tionary band it would be as bad as the loss of a battle in 
France: Great Britain rightly relies upon the United States 
to protect its petroleum supply. Before the war the United 
States asserted and Europe acknowledged the responsibility 
of this country under such circumstances, We have recently 
recognized Japan’s Monroe Doctrine and we cannot repu- 
diate our own. In 1866 we saved Mexico from French domi- 
nation and it may. also be our duty to save Mexico from 
German domination. Mexico is not, as some would call it, 
a “sideshow.” It is part of the main performance. If we 
intervene it will be for the protection, not of American 
interests, but of world interests. 


Germany is now said to be unpopular in Mexico. That makes 
it unanimous. 


“Give me the corn of a nation and I care not who makes its 
laws!” Such is the independence Germany grants to Rumania 
and the Ukraine. 


Travel is simplified in eastern Europe by the incessant shifting 
of*national boundaries. Instead of having to take a train to reo«rh 
Finland or the Uktaine the Russian stays at home until the 
coantry he wants to visit is brought to him. 
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German strategy has fol- 
lowed in most cases the 
plan of carrying a drive 
forward until it meets with stubborn 
resistance and then shifting suddenly to 
some weaker point in the line. In their 
drive westward on the Somme in March 
they made thirty-four miles and in 
their drive southward from the Aisne 
in May they made thirty miles. In both 
cases, according to the opinion of Brit- 
ish critics, the Germans advanced far- 
ther and faster than they expected to 
and so were not able to take fullest ad- 
vantage of their new positions. Since 
the two drives were directed at right 
angles to one another this left a re- 
entering angle between them with the 
apex on the Oise River toward Noyon 
by which the Allies whenever they took 
the offensive might strike the German 
lines either to the right or left. The 
new German offensive is intended to 
cut off this threatening salient and to 
straighten the line between Montdidier, 
the terminus of. the March offensive, 
and Chateau Thierry, the terminus of 
the May offensive. 

This drive was entrusted to General 
von Hutier, who devised the new sys- 
tem of tactics employed in the former 
German offensives. But this time they 
were not so successful, for the French 
were ready for him and his gains were 
comparatively slight and very costly. 
Hutier opened the attack early Sunday 
morning, June 9, by a heavy and long 
range bombardment. Then the attack 
was launched with some 200,000 troops 
on a twenty-mile front between Mont- 
didier and Noyon. In spite of the ter- 
rific fire of the French artillery the 
Germans pushed on and at the end of 
the first day had gained more than five 
miles on the right or Montdidier end. 
But their left on the Oise was held and 
on the following day the French coun- 
ter attacks recovered a large part of 
the lost ground. The Germans were 
obliged to throw in more troops, until 
now probably 350,000 are engaged. 

Finding their right held and even 
driven back the Germans brought for- 
ward their left on the east side of the 
Oise between Noyon and Soissons. Here 
they were able on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day to advance some seven miles down 
both banks of the Oise toward its 
junction with the Aisne near Com- 
piegne, an important railroad and mili- 
tary center, whose loss would be serious. 

The new drive is aimed directly at 
Paris, about fifty miles away, but the 
German losses have been so heavy that 
it is not believed they can push for- 
ward much farther against Foch’s 
strong defense. The Germans claim to 
have taken 13,000 prisoners in the first 
three days, but the French have cap- 
tured a thousand in counter attacks. 

The stand of a detachment of dis- 
mounted cavalry on the hight of Le Ple- 
mont will be remembered as one of the 
most heroic episodes of the war. Sur- 
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THE GREAT WAR 


|| June 6—Norwegian vessel “Vinland” | 
and British steamer “Harpathian” | 
sunk by U-boat off Virginia Capes. | 
June 7—Soviet troops attack Cossack 
general Semenoff on Onon River. 
Siberia. French and American 
marines drive back enemy northwest 
| of Chateau Thierry. 
|| June 8—American steamer “Pinar del | 
Rio,” from Havana with sugar, sunk | 
| off Maryland. Russia cedes to Fin- | 
| land port on Murmansk coast. 
| June 9—-Germans start drive on | 
twenty-mile front between Montdi- || 
dier and Noyon. Secretary Baker || 
reports 700,000 American troops in || 
France. | 
June 10—Norwegian steamers “Vin- | 
deggen” and “Henrik Lund” sunk | 
off Cape Charles. Italian torpedo 
sinks Austrian dreadnought. | 
|| June 11—American marines take Bel- | 
leau Woods. French drive back Ger- || 
| mans from Aronde River. 
| June 12—Germans gain five miles east 
of Oise. Americans repel attack be- 
tween Bouresches and Belleau Wood. 





rounded Sunday morning at four o’clock 
they resisted until Monday noon against 
repeated and most ferocious enemy as- 
saults. Every two hours they sent back 
a wireless message which always read: 
“We’re holding.” -Finally, when the 
hour of noon was striking on Monday, 
one word came thru: “Doomed.” 
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HOSPITALS BOMBED WITHOUT EXCUSE 


Here is an answer direct to the Germun ex- 
planations that it is impossible in an air raid 
to distinguish hospitals from places of military 
importance. This photograph of a French hos- 
pital on the Aisne was taken from an airplane 
at a considerable hight, but the sign of the Red 
Cross on each building stands out sharply 
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Mesines en Now that our War De- 
the M partment reports 700,000 
2 ne troops in France and 
7000 casualties, of which 700 are 
killed in action, it is evident that 
America is at last fully participating 
in the Great War. Even the Germans 
are aware of it, for our marines on the 
Marne have achieved the honor of be- 
ing “mentioned in the dispatches” of the 
enemy, who has hitherto avoided refer- 
ence to them. But the Wolff Bureau of 
Berlin says: 

For the first time an American division 
advanced, on June 7, to the attack on the 
front northwest of Chateau Thierry. The 
hottest point was Belleau Wood, where a 
German regiment inflicted severe losses. It 
repulsed the Americans, who got as far as 
the edge of the wood, in a fight at close 
quarters with hand grenades and bayonets. 

Nevertheless, the American marines 
renewed the attack day after day, until 
on the 11th they were masters of the 
whole of Belleau Wood. In the final as- 
sault that carried them to the north- 
eastern side our men took 800 prison- 
ers, including ten officers, and cap- 
tured two three-inch field pieces and 
thirty machine guns. Barbed wire 
stretched among the trees made it diffi- 
cult to penetrate the woods. 

The villages of Torchy and Bou- 
resches in the same _ sector were 
also carried by the American ma- 
rines using machine guns, followed 
by bayonet work among the houses. 
The counterattacks of the Germans 
on these positions were repulsed 
with heavy losses, altho the Germans 
preceded the assault with intense bom- 
bardment, using a new kind of black 
gas. One company of marines fighting 
in a wheatfield was outnumbered and 
surrounded, but fought its way out, 
carrying with it several of the Ger- 
man machine guns. 

The fighting here is open and irreg- 
ular, and many curious incidents are 
reported, such as the following: 

An American corporal found himself be- 
hind the German lines two days ago. By 
keeping himself hidden and crawling a foot 
at a time he reached the American line 
during the hight of today’s battle and in 
time to take part in the victory. 

One marine who was taking back a 
prisoner ran into two German officers and 
ten men. He tackled them singled handed 
with his rifle and bayonet, killed both the 
officers and wounded seven of the men. 

Another sergeant was about to take a 
prisoner when the German threw himself 
on the ground and discharged his revolver 
at the American after calling “Comrade.” 
That settled the German, for the sergeant 
shot him, as he did four others who also 
had surrendered but refused to put up their 
hands. 

A corporal captured three Germans and 
was leading them away when twelve others 
surrendered to him and joined the proces- 
sion. 

This sort of fighting affords oppor- 
tunity for the individual initiative, for 
which the marines are famous. Their 
methods surprize the Germans, who 
kave given them the name of Teufel- 
hunde, or “Hell Hounds.” They are 


























French Official 


In their recent drives the Germans have used effectively large numbers of tanks patterned after the “unwieldy Willies” 


ONE OF THE TANKS MADE IN GERMANY 


of the British, This one 


captured by the French in the battle of Picardy, overturned at the foot of a steep embankment. The photograph shows the bottom of the tank 
the gun at the front with the black cross beneath it 


and 


picked men of the “‘one in seven” type, 
cnly one being taken out of seven ex- 
amined. They were taken to France 
end trained by General Doyen, who 
was unable at the last to lead them 
into action because of failure of health. 
So he has been sent home and the Ma- 
rine Corps put under the command of 
General Harbord, Chief of Staff to Gen- 
eral Pershing. General Harbord re- 
ceived his education at Kansas Agri- 
cultural College instead of West Point. 
He enlisted as a private in the regular 
army in 1889 and worked up from the 
ranks to the grade of lieutenant dur- 
ing the Spanish-American War. 

The position held by the American 
Marine Corps, on the line between 
Veuilly and Chateau Thierry, is espe- 
cially important because it bars the 
road toward Paris. The day before the 
Americans got there the Germans had 
made seven miles in that direction. 
Since then they have made no prog- 
ress, but on the contrary have had to 
fall back several miles. The Saxon 
troops here at first were replaced by 
the choice Prussian Guards, but they 
have had no greater success. 


Every month shows an in- 
creased participation of the 
flying machines. During the 
month of May, 1137 airplanes are re- 
ported to have been brought down on 
ill the battlefronts. Of these 971 were 
in France, 120 in Italy, 25 in Mace- 
donia, 8 in Palestine and 3 in Meso- 
potamia. On the western front the Brit- 
ish brought down 492 German ma- 
chines, the French 234, the Americans 
2 and the Belgians 5, while on the 
other side the Germans brought down 


Aerial 
Warfare 


222. Eleven German observation bal- 
loons were destroyed during the month. 

The British aviators have repeatedly 
raided strategic points behind the en- 
emy lines. For instance, on the night 
of June 1 they dropt about sixty tons 
of explosives on the mole at Zeebrugge, 
the railroad station of Bruges and other 
Belgian towns. The munition works on 
both sides of the Rhine are visited by 
day and night.and the people of the 
valley are in a constant state of alarm. 
The British raid on Cologne May 18 
did terrible damage. It is reported that 
eighty-eight of the persons killed in 

















Eaquella, Barcelona 
THE BIG NOISE 


A Spanish conception of the long-range gun 
that continues to bombard Paris 


Cologne were buried in a common 
grave. The Archbishop of Cologne sent 
thru the Vatican a request that the 
British airmen abstain from bombing 
the city during the Feast of Corpus 
Christi, May 30. The request was com- 
plied with and the Pope thanked the 
British Government for sparing the 
city on that day. But the Archbishop 
of Cologne, declaring that he could not 
trust the English, prohibited the Cor- 
pus Christi procession and even church 
assemblies. Altho the Archbishop of 
Paris had presented no such petition 
to the enemy it was expected that the 
Germans would exercize a similar for- 
bearance, but on Corpus Christi day the 
bombardment of Paris by the long 
range gun was continued as usual and 
one of the shells struck a church, 
wounding eighteen persons. 

It is now announced that an aerial 
squadron has. been operating on the 
Toul front, using Nieuport machines in 
pursuit of the German Gothas. Ameri- 
can airmen are also aiding the French 
and British on the western part of the 
line. 


The question of armed 
intervention in Russia is 
being actively agitated 
in the United States, but what form it 
should take and what side it should 
take are yet to be determined. Some of 
the American papers urge that an army 
be sent to support the Grand Duke 
Nicholas and fight under the old ban- 
ner of the Czar. Others argue that the 
invasion of Russia by a military expe- 
dition, especially one consisting largely 
of Japanese, would drive Russia into 
the arms of Germany. There are now 
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in the United States the representa- 
tives of three factions, each trying to 
get American support. On the conser- 
vative wing there are the Constitu- 
tional Democrats, commonly called Ca- 
dets, who want a limited monarchy. At 
the other extreme are the Bolsheviki, 
who ask recognition for the present 
Soviet government of Moscow and as- 
sert that it is the bourgeoisie who are 
pro-German. Between these extremes 
stand the former members of the Ke- 
rensky government, who have escaped 
from Russia thru the back door and 
sought refuge in America. They would 
favor the establishment of a socialistic 
republic, but not of the radical Bol- 
sheviki type. 

It is almost impossible to find out 
what is going on in Russia, for mail 
communication is broken off and the 
dispatches of American correspondents 
are held up or mutilated by the British 
censorship. Our Government, at the in- 
stigation of the Associated Press, has 
protested to Great Britain against cen- 
soring American news. It seems, how- 
ever, from what can be learned, that 
the Soviet government of Lenine is 
threatened with counter-revolutionary 
plots of a formidable character. Mos- 
cow has been declared in a state of 
siege and an effort has been made to 
raise a Red Army by conscription 
among the workmen and peasants. But 
there is considerable disaffection 
among these classes, taking the form 
of political strikes. In several provin- 
cial cities anti-Soviet candidates have 
been elected. In the southern Urals a 


body of 15,000 Czecho-Slovak prison- 
ers, who were captured or who deserted 
from the Austrian army, have organ- 
ized an army and seized the railroads 
and munition depots. 

General Semenoff, the Cossack com- 
mander, who with an army of Rus- 
sians, Japanese and Chinese, organized 
in Manchuria, has been pushing west- 
ward along the Trans-Siberian Rail- 
road, is said to have met with a reverse 
on the Oise River, east of Lake Bai- 
kal. A Bolshevik force crost the river 
and his hastily recruited and composite 
forces could not stand the attacks. The 
Bolsheviki were, it appears, pushed 
back over the river, but Semenoff is 
outnumbered and can hardly hold the 
railroad unless the Japanese come to 
his aid. 


The independence of 
Finland has been rec- 
ognized by Russia and 
foreign governments. The Russian flag, 
that has for 110 years flown over the 
fortress of Sveaborg in the harbor of 
Helsingfors, has been hauled down and 
replaced by the old Finnish flag. The 
Diet, which the Czar abolished, has re- 
sumed its sessions. The exiled judges 
have returned from Siberia. Yet the 
last end of Finland may be worse than 
the first, for practically the country is 
dominated by the Germans, who were 
called in to help the White Guard sub- 
due the Red. General Mannerheim, the 
Finnish officer who organized the 
White Guard to put down the Bolshe- 
viki rising; has resigned now this has 


Finland Under 
German Rule 
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THE DRIVE TOWARD PARIS 
The first drive carried the Germans westward from La Fere to Montdidier. In May they drove 
southward to the Marne, Their new drive is intended to fill up the angle in between Montdidier 
and Soissons and reach Compiegne. On their right they advanced to the Aronde River, but the 
French drove them Back of Belloy. On their left they took Ribecourt. American forces are holding 


the flanks, above Chateau Thierry and Montdidier 





been accomplished. Altho he invited the 
aid of the Germans and officially 
thanked them afterward for assisting 
in the liberation of Finland, he refused 
to acquiesce in their rule over the coun- 
try and their plans for the acquisition 
of Russian territory. His place has been 
taken by the German General von der 
Goltz, and Germans have taken over 
the military school, arsenals, shipping 
and fortresses of Finland. The Russian 
military stores at Helsingfors, which 
have thus fallen into German hands, 
are valued at $75,000,000. The Bolshe- 
vik Foreign Minister of Russia, Mr. 
Tchitcherin, has protested in vain 
against this violation on the part of 
the Germans of the treaty of Brest- 
Litovsk. 

Seven British submarines and four 
Russian submarines of American make 
that were held in the harbor of Helsing- 
fors by the ice were blown up and sunk 
to prevent their falling into the hands 
of the enemy. 

The Germans have assumed control 
of all importations into Finland, in- 
cluding food supplies. The Finnish peo- 
ple are in imminent danger of starva- 
tion, because they are always dependent 
on outside sources, and in the recent 
disturbances crops and stores were de- 
stroyed. The bread ration has been re- 
duced to less than two ounces a day. 
Denmark has sent 20,000 tons of grain, 
two-thirds of it taken from the gov- 
ernment stocks at the expense of the 
home bakeries, but this is not half 
enough. Representatives of Finland in 
America are trying to get the grain 
that was purchased here for their 
starving countrymen, but there are no 
ships to spare, and besides it is feared 
that any food now sent to Finland 
would aid the enemy. It is said that a 
shipload of rice contributed by Den- 
mark was diverted to the German 
army. 

From Russian sources we get reports 
ot wholesale massacres of the Red 
Guard and their sympathizers more 
horrible even than the reports we were 
getting a few months ago of Bolshevik 
atrocities in Finland. It is said that the 
White Guards and Germans, after sub- 
duing the Reds, have imprisoned and 
ill-treated 70,000 persons, of whom 30,- 
000 are civilians. Hundreds of prisoners 
have been shot without trial; 15& 
women in a single day. 

By the execution, imprisonment or 
exile the republicans and Socialists, who 
once were in the majority in the Fin- 
nish Diet, have been so far reduced 
that the monarchical party has gained 
control, and it is expected that the 
Finnish throne will be offered to Prince 
Oscar, fifth son of Kaiser Wilhelm. 
General Mannerheim is said to have de- 
clared that the White Guard favors a 
monarchy. Meantime Judge Svinhufvud 
has been made dictator. Svinhufvud 
(translated into English the name 
would be hogshead) was in 1910 presi- 
dent of the Finnish Diet, but because 
he refused to surrender the liberties of 
Finland at the command of the Czar 
he was exiled to Siberia. In 1917 he was 
released along with the other political 
prisoners and became head of the pro- 
visional government of Finland. 
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As soon as the Czar was 
overthrown, the Finns be- 
gan to assert their inde- 
pendence of Russia and also to lay 
claim to Russian territory in the east 
and north of the present boundaries of 
Finland. The border land of eastern 
Karelia is largely inhabited by Finns, 
who would, it is assumed, vote for an- 
nexation to Finland if they had the 
opportunity. This territory, as well as 
Esthonia, was acquired by Peter the 
Great at the peace of Nystad in 1721, 
after twenty years of war with Charles 
XII of Sweden. The present Bolshevik 
government of Russia, having laid down 
as one of its fundamental principles the 
right of every people to determine to 
what country it shall belong, cannot 
consistently refuse to submit the ques- 
tion to the vote of the population con- 
cerned. 

Germany championed the Finnish 
cause for obvious reasons, and her am- 
bassador at Moscow, Count von Mir- 
bach, negotiated a treaty with Foreign 
Minister Tchitcherin by which Russia 
agrees to cede to Finland a strip of ter- 
ritory, boundaries later to be defined but 
certainly extending to the Murmansk 
coast on the Arctic Ocean. Finland on 
her part cedes to Russia the fortresses 
of Ino and Raivola on the frontier near 
the Baltic, but on condition that they 
are to be unfortified. 

Finland’s new Arctic outlet is said 
to be Petchenga Bay, just east of the 
Norwegian border. The Germans are al- 
ready constructing a railroad to this 
port, which is some 250 miles beyond 
the terminus of the Finnish road lead- 
ing from the head of the Gulf of Both- 
nia into the interior. The completion of 
such a railroad would enable the Ger- 
mans to send submarines to Petchenga 
and launch them on the Arctic Ocean, 
where they could prey upon the French 
and British shipping as it passes this 
port on its way to Kola or Archangel. 
It probably would be possible for the 
Germans to capture these ports or the 
railroads connecting them with Petro- 
grad, for they have doubtless more 
forces in Finland than the Allies could 
send to the Arctic. If Germany gets 
control of the Murmansk coast, the only 
way for the Allies to send relief to Rus- 
sia would be by Vladivostok, a distance 
of five thousand miles after that port is 
reached. 


Finland’s 
Expansion 


Acting on his governing 
principle that the peoples 
of democracies can main- 
tain friendly relations best by knowing 
each other, President Wilson last week 
received at the White House a delega- 
tion of Mexican newspapermen to 
whom he spoke frankly and fully on 
Mexican-American matters. A Wash- 
ington correspondent who talked with 
several of the newspapermen after the 
conference declared that “the delega- 
tion, without exception, could hardly 
choose superlatives strong enough to 
express their gratitude and apprecia- 
tion of the President’s plain-spoken 
words.” 

President Wilson said in part: 

The policy of my administration toward 
Mexico was in every point based upon the 
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Mexico 
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FARTHEST FRONT 
The German flares over No Man’s Land light up this British patrol going over the top for a 
night’s work making new trenches, They are carrying trench mats, strips of duck board used to 


line the bottom of a trench to keep the men from standing in the mud. 


The soldiers with bayonets 


fixed are on the alert in the trench which the working party is just leaving 


principle that the internal settlement of the 
affairs of Mexico was none of our business, 
that we had no right to interfere with or 
dictate to Mexico in any particular with 
regard to her own affairs. When we sent 
troops into Mexico our sincere desire was 
nothing else than to assist you to get rid 
of a man who was making the settlement 
of your affairs for the time being impossi- 
ble. We had no desire to use our troops for 
any other purpose and I was in hopes that 
by assisting in that way and thereupon im- 
mediately withdrawing I might give sub- 
stantial truth of assurance that I had given 
your government thru President Carranza. 

We are the champions of those nations 
which have not had the military standing 
which would enable them to compete with 
the strongest nations in the world, and I 
look forward with pride to the time which 
I hope will come when we can give sub- 
stantial evidence not only that we do not 
want anything out of this war, but that we 


would not accept anything out of it; that 
it is absolutely a case of disinterested ac- 
tion. And if you will watch the attitude 


of our people you will see that nothing 
stirs them so deeply as the reassurances 
that this war, so far as we are concerned, 
is for idealistic objects. 

In speaking of the Pan-American 
agreement proposed by the United 
States some time ago, President Wilson 
took especial pains to reassure Mexico 
as to the disinterested motives of the 
United States. He pointed out that the 
Pan-American agreement, like the plan 
of the League to Enforce Peace, 


is the kind of agreement that will have to 
be the foundation of the future life of the 
nations of the world. The whole family of 
nations will have to guarantee to each na- 
tion that no nation shall violate its politi- 
eal independence or its territorial integrity. 
That is the basis—the only conceivable 
basis—for the future peace of the world, 
and I must admit that I was anxious to 
have the states of the two continents of 
America show the way to the rest of the 
world as to how to make a basis for peace, 

Peace can only come by trust. If you can 
once get a situation of trust, then you have 
got a situation of permanent peace. There- 
fore, every one of us owes it as a patriotic 
duty to his own country to plant the seeds 
of trust and of confidence instead of the 
seeds of suspicion and a variety of interest. 


The new war revenue 
legislation is still nebu- 
lous and highly debat- 
able, but the hearings have been re- 
sumed, and while these are under way 
the plan is to clean up the slate of other 
measures. It is still possible that there 
may be a short summer recess, neces- 
sary for fence-repairing and genuine 
vacation on the farm or in the Con- 
gressional kitchen gardens. At the rate 
at which the revenue bill is progressing 
in the hands of the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House, there is a 
chance that the tentative draft may be 
begun about the 20th of the current 
month. According to the usual pro- 
cedure, this would mean that the bill 
would come before the House within 
two weeks, probably under a special 
rule limiting debate. Trouble is expect- 
ed in the Senate, however, as that body, 
proverbially conservative, will refuse 
to be stampeded into enacting hasty 
and radical tax legislation. 

The conference committees of House 
and Senate met last week to settle sev- 
eral important differences of opinion. 
Hope of settlement of the agriculture, 
the postoffice, and the rivers and har- 
bors bills is still strong, tho the $2.50 
price for wheat in the first named bill 
is still a sticking point. The emergency 
food appropriation of $11,000,000 has 
resulted in an unexpected Prohibition 
fight in the shape of the Randall 
amendment forcing the President to 
exercize his authority to stop the man- 
ufacture of beer and wines. 

“Cloture,” or limitation of debate in 
the Senate, continued to be discussed 
during consideration of the rule pro- 
posed by Senator Underwood. The de- 
bate took an unexpected turn when Sen- 
ator Borah proposed that treaties be 
discussed in the open instead of in ex- 
ecutive or secret session. 
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In Last week saw many accom- 
Brief plishments of note. One was 

the completion of the first of 
four great Government plants for fill- 
ing shells with high explosives. The rest 
of the plants will be finished within 
six months, and have a capacity of 
179,000 shells of all sizes daily. Another 
event was the tightening of the grip 
of the Government on the steel supply 
of the country so as to ensure that the 
armies of the Allies and the war in- 
dustries back of the armies will get the 
steel that they need. Thru the War In- 
dustries Board, of which Mr. Baruch 
is chairman, tabs will be kept on the 
daily output, and the daily outgo will 
be regulated solely from the point of 
view of the prime necessities of the 
nation. 

Just before adjourning for the term 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
upheld federal court decrees prohibit- 
ing newspapers from publishing arti- 
cles held to embarrass the administra- 
tion of justice. The case involved an 
Ohio newspaper, and Justices Day and 
Clarke, both from Ohio, took no part 
in the decision. Justices Brandeis and 
Holmes dissented. The right of the 
press “to state public things and dis- 
cuss them,” declared the judgment of 
the court, “as every other right en- 
joyed in human society, is subject to 
restraints which separate right from 
wrong doing.” 

The drastic compulsory work law of 
Maryland will be tested in the courts 
in the case of a man engaged in selling 
stocks and bonds for a concern doing 
Government work. A police judge had 
ruled that this was not essential, and 
had imposed a fine of $100 and costs. 


A year ago doubt was 
exprest in many circles 
as to the loyalty of labor. 
Today there is no longer any doubt. The 
rank and file of organized labor and 
the officials of organized labor are 
loyal. For this reason interest in the 
convention of the American Federation 
of Labor which opened in St. Paul last 
week centers chiefly on the construc- 
tive ideas and action which may come 


Labor 
Stands True 


from this meeting and the subsequent 
deliberations. Concerning the labor pol- 
icies of the Government, with whose 
framing he has had much to do, Presi- 
dent Gompers declared, in part: 

“Workers in war production are 
practically a part of the fighting force. 
No action should be taken in the shops 
or on the field not in harmony with the 
purposes of the war. No strike should 
be inaugurated which cannot be justi- 
fied to the man risking his life on the 
firing line in France... . 

“Those contributing to production 
should have a part in its control. Every 
worker has a right to be freed from 
all avoidable uncertainties of employ- 
ment, both from those arising thru poor 
labor administration and from misman- 
agement in production and the effects 
of speculation in raw materials or fin- 
ished products. In looking toward the 
future, we feel keenly that the nature 
of social development will depend large- 
ly upon the principles which workers 
shall demand as the basis of relation- 
ships.” 


Another and impor- 
tant step toward 
“keeping things mov- 
ing” was taken by the Government last 
week when the United States Employ- 
ment Service, an agency of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, took over evziusive con- 
trol of the employmert of all dock 
workers along the coasts—in every port 
of the United States. The first place 
where the new move will be felt is New 
York. It appears that ships for France 
and England have in the past frequent- 
ly been held back for days because of 
a lack of trained men and because of 
friction between labor and private in- 
terests. The new plan is expected to 
overcome these obstacles, adding at the 
same time anywhere from ten to thirty 
per cent to the service obtained in over- 
seas transportation by reason of speed- 
ing up the supplying of labor, and the 
right kind of labor, for the ships. 

The Employment Service is to act as 
a switchboard. Employers needing la- 
borers, and laborers needing employ- 
ment will be brought together thru this 


To Keep Things 
Moving 


medium. This new system has been 
compared to the Federal Reserve Bank 
system in that it renders labor “fluid” 
and capable of mobilization to the point 
where it is most needed. 


Ships of Regarding ships: They are 
All Kinds mine off the ways at a 

fair rate of speed. Last 
week at Savannah the “Quinnesec,” a 
“composite” ship, the first of its kind, 
was launched. Before she struck the 
water the keel of another ship was laid 
in the record-breaking time of 1% 
minutes. 

But the big news of the week as far 
as ships are concerned was the speech 
early in the week at South Bend, In- 
diana, of Chairman Hurley of the Ship- 
ping Board. In round numbers, Mr. 
Hurley said, we have added nearly 
4,500,000 tons of shipping to the Amer- 
ican flag since the war against Ger- 
many. We are now prepared to go on 
and add some half a million tons each 
month. The program calls for the build- 
ing of all kinds of ships, passenger, 
cargo, refrigerator, and tanker, rang- 
ing from 5000 to 12,000 tons each. “Ex- 
clusive of this,” said Mr. Hurley, “we 
have 245 commandeered vessels, taken 
over from domestic owners, which are 
being completed by the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation. These will aggregate a 
total deadweight tonnage of 1,715,000. 
This makes a total of 2101 vessels, ex- 
clusive of tugs and barges, which are 
being built and will be put on the seas 
by the Emergency Fleet Corporation in 
the course of carrying out the present 
program, with an aggregate deadweight 
tonnage of 14,715,000. 

Five billion dollars will be required to 
finish our program for 1918, 1919 and 1920, 
but the expenditure of this enormous sum 
will give to the American people the great- 
est merchant fleet ever assembled in the his- 
tory of the world, aggregating 25,000,000 
tons. 

American workmen have made the ex- 
pansion of recent months possible, and they 
will make possible the successful conclusion 
of the program. From all present expecta- 
tions it is likely that by 1920 we shall have 
close to 1,000,000 men working on Ameri- 
can merchant ships and their equipment. 

We have a total of 819 shipways in the 
United States. Of these, a total of 751, all 
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AMERICANS GUARDING PARIS 


For emergency service during the air raids and bombardments of Paris some of the American troops in the city have undertaken specia! police 
duty. They are under the command of American officers 
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Knott in the Dallas News 
THEIR RELATIVE IMPORTANCE 


Marcus in the New York Times 
ONE FRONT THEY DID NOf MEAN TO BREAK 


THE RESULTS OF THE U-BOATS’ ATTACK OVER 


of which except 90 are completed, are be- 
ing utilized by the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration for the building of American mer- 
chant ships. 

In 1919 the average tonnage of steel, 
wood and concrete ships continuously build- 
ing on each way should be about 6000 tons. 
If we are using 751 ways on cargo ships 
and can average three ships a year a way, 
we should turn out in one year 13,518,000 
tens. 

The total gross revenue of our fleet is 
very impressive. From the ships under the 
control of the shipping board a total gross 
revenue is derived of about $360,000,000. 


The iron hand of the 
Government is_ bear- 
ing down heavily these 
days on spies, suspects, and “conscien- 
tious objectors” who refuse to wear 
the uniform, At San Antonio the other 
day a.court martial imposed the heavy 
sentence of twenty-five years imprison- 
ment each on nearly half a hundred 
objectors. The men are members of the 
Mennonite faith. Those of them who 
refused to bear arms were allowed to 
work in a civilian capacity in the army, 
but those who would not work in uni- 
form were tried, convicted and sen- 
tenced. Washington despatches _inti- 
mate that other offenses were undoubt- 
edly involved, such as disloyal propa- 
ganda. One of the first cases of con- 
scientious objectors in the country 
brought a sentence of death which was 
later modified by the War Department 
when brought for final review. 

Last week also indictments charging 
conspiracy to commit treason were re- 
turned in the United States District 
Court in New York against several 
men of more or less pro-German repu- 
tation. Jeremiah A. O’Leary, John T. 
Ryan, Willard Robinson, Emil Kipper, 
Albert Paul, Lieut. Commander Her- 
mann Wessels of the German Navy, 
and Baroness Maria von Kretschmann, 
said to be a kinsman of the Kai- 
serin, were involved. Federal officials 
declare. that this is the most important 
case of the kind since the beginning of 
the war. The charges date back to April, 
1917, and the evidence as it comes out 
promises entertaining and enlightening 
reading for all loyal Americans. 


Weeding Out 
Disloyalty 


A Discriminating Many pened the list 
Draft in various classifica- 
tions awaiting call 
to the cantonments are to have their 
present status examined with a view 
to sending into the army “every last 
one” who is fit to go and who is not 
needed elsewhere. This combing process 
has aroused friction thruout the coun- 
try. But according to the news dispatch- 
es it is friction of a relatively unim- 
portant kind—far less annoying than 
the kind of friction to which we would 
all be subjected if Germany won. The 
Government at Washington is endeav- 
oring to set a good example. The sev- 
eral executive departments have shown 
no favoritism in attempting to secure 
exemption ‘for men of draft age, and 
in spite of outbursts of criticism in 
Congress against some of the secre- 
taries, it is common knowledge that if 
any one in the Government service is 
hiding behind a desk, the will and the 
power exists to put him into the 
trenches. There are on record many 
cases of men who have wanted to leave 
civilian jobs in the service of Uncle 
Sam to take military employment, but 
who have been discouraged from doing 
so for the present by their superior of- 
ficers. There is still plenty of opportu- 
nity for most necessary duty behind 
the lines, and the sudden displacement 
of men in strategic positions can cause 
endless confusion and delay to war 
plans. 


How about the price 
Do We Pay Too of foods? We have 


Much for Food? ‘ 

been saving and sav- 
ing, and yet the prices do not go down 
—do not stop going up. What has Mr. 
Hoover to say about this? 

These questions have hitherto been 
answered by the Food Administration 
with the statement that the first object 
of Mr. Hoover was not to benefit the 
domestic food situation, but to supply 
food to our armies and our allies; and 
that, in addition, the control so far ex- 
ercized over prices has been strong 
enough to prevent them from soaring 
to impossible levels—as sugar might 


Cesare in the New York Evening Post 
THE HANDS OF FRIGHTFULNESS 
HERE 


have done at the time of the scarcity 
last winter. 

But this week the intimation comes 
from the Hoover administration that 
retailers who hereafter charge over 
what the Government, in codperation 
with the public and the trade deter- 
mine to be a “fair price,” will be cut 
off from their profit-making supplies by 
no less a person than Uncle Sam. Such 
action, plus pitiless publicity, is ex- 
pected to accomplish the desired end. 


New England, nearly 
frozen and paralyzed 
industrially last win- 
ter for lack of coal, is preparing now 
for the coming zero weather, and the 
Federal Fuel Administration is conduct- 
ing a hot weather campaign of coal 
preparedness for New England and the 
other coal-dependent sections of the 
country. Dr. Garfield has announced an 
apportionment of anthracite coal for 
the year ending April, 1918, and an- 
other apportionment for bituminous. 
This year New England will get 10,- 
331,000 tons as compared with 9,833,- 
879 tons for the normal year. The en- 
tire group of Atlantic states will be 
granted 31,417,154 tons as compared 
with 27,878,233 tons two years ago. The 
increases are of course due to the in- 
creased demands of war and growing 
population. Regarding bituminous coal, 
it is already apparent that the demand 
exceeds the supply by some 80,000,000 
tons. The mines must get busy—if they 
are not already producing to capacity. 

Local fuel administrators thruout 
New England are carrying on the work 
of the Federal Administration in an- 
ticipation of a hard time ahead. The 
submarine warfare along the Atlantic 
coast has threatened the success of the 
coal-barge service which was planned 
to relieve the railroads, tho it is still 
probable that the menace of the U-boats 
may be removed or guarded against be- 
fore it does too much damage. Full use 
of the New York state barge canal is 
urged by officials both for the carriage 
of coal and the moving of grain and 
other materials to the seaboard. 


Getting Coal to 
New England 

















The extension of 
power 
over the trans- 
Caspianregion makes it more impor- 
tant that we should. become independent 
of .one of the peculiar products of that 
district, that..is,;.the soft and curly 
“Astrakhan” fur that ladies like for 
opera cloaks and gentlemen for over- 
coat trimmings. This commonly goes by 
the name of- “Persian lamb,” but is 
more apt to come from Bokhara or 
some othef province of Russia. The best 
of the skins come from the high, arid 
plateau about Kara Kul or “Black 
Lake” in eastern Bokhara, and hence 
are called “Karakul fur,’ which the 
average American persists in trans- 
forming into the more comprehensible 
form of “curlicue fur.” This district 
produces every year about 1,500,000 
lambskins and by the time they get to 
America they bring five or ten dollars 
apiece, altho they measure only twelve 
inches by six. The Karakul lambs are 
killed within three days of birth while 
the black fur is soft and tightly curled. 
There is plenty of land in the United 
States that is as high and dry as the 
Central Asian plateaux and _ there 
seems no reason why the efforts of the 
Department of Agriculture to introduce 
the Karakul-sheep into America should 
not be successful. 


Persian Lambskins 
Made in America 


The quality that 
makes the grape 
fruit or pomelo de- 
lectable to some people and destestable 
to others is its bitter taste. The grow- 
ers of grape fruit have been trying to 
get rid of it with the result that when 
they do they find that they have noth- 
ing but a big lemon on their hands. 
So making a virtue of necessity as 
everybody should they have advertised 
the grape fruit for its medicinal value, 
apparently on no more basis than the 
old folk theory that anything that is 
bitter is good for whatever ails you. 
Since quinine is also bitter and quinine 
kills the malarial germ, grape fruit is 
extolled as “one of the pleasantest and 
surest antidotes imaginable for mal- 
aria.” Or if not quinine it must be 
seme other alkaloid equally valuable 
for some other disease. The grape fruit 
is also commended to the public on the 
ground that it is rich in phosphates 
and essential oil. 

Now a Kansas chemist, H. F. Zoller 
of Manhattan Agricultural College, has 
taken the trouble to analyze the grape 
fruit and in the May issue of the Jowr- 
nal of Industrial and Engineering 
Chemistry explodes all these legends. 
We could get as much phosphate, he 
says, in a glass of milk as in a dozen 
grapefruit and as for the essential oil 
“a tablespoonful of pure gum-turpen- 
tine will furnish the same amount of 
the remedial as an entire crate of citrus 
fruit, provided we eat the peel and 
468 


The Bitterness of 
Grape Fruit 
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SKIN OF A KARAKUL LAMB 


furs come from the parts of southern 
Russia over which Germany is securing con- 
trol, but America might as well raise the Kara- 
kul sheep 


These 


all.” As for the bitterness no quinine 
or other alkaloid is to be detected in 
any of the citrus fruits. 

The bitter principles, he finds, is a 
glucoside, that is, a compound of glu- 
cose or some similar sugar with some 
benzene derivative. The glucoside of 
grape fruit is “naringin,” as was dis- 
covered by de Vry in the Java fruit 
sixty years ago. Naringin exists in the 
peel to the extent of about half of one 
per cent. It forms fluffy glistening 
cream-colored crystals, much bitterer 
than quinine. Dissolved in 8000 times 
its weight in water the solution is in- 
tensely bitter. 


' The term “water- 
7 ang proof” does not apply 

merely to such imper- 
meable fabrics as made the name of 
“Mackintosh” famous but is extended 
to cloth which by some process has been 
made repellent to water. A  water- 
proofed overcoat since it is still porous 
will let rain thru if it comes down hard 
enough, but the cloth will not soak up 
water and consequently will exclude 
drops that are sprinkled upon it. A 
bath towel, as the reader may have 
noticed, will sometimes go on a strike 
and while remaining rough and porous 
as ever will refuse to take up water. 
The reason is apt to be that it has been 
treated alternately with soap and hard 
water whereby the insoluble calcium 
stearate has been precipitated in its 
threads. 

This is the ordinary method of water- 
proofing except that aluminum is used 
instead of lime. A solution of sugar of 
lead (lead acetate) is mixt with a solu- 
tion of aluminum sulfate or alum. Lead 
sulfate is precipitated out and alumi- 
num acetate left in solution. This solu- 
tion, known as “red liquor,” is used 
for soaking the cloth, which is then 
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passed thru a bath of hard tallow soap 
(sodium stearate). The aluminum and 
the sodium exchange partners and the 
insoluble aluminum stearate or alum 
soap impregnates the threads. The 
cloth then sheds water instead of ab- 
sorbing it and after a shower the little 
round drops of rain stick on the out- 
side instead of soaking in. 


The war is to be won by 
high explosives and in- 
ventors on’ both sides are 
racking their brains to find still “high- 
er” explosives than the enemy. The 
power of an explosive depends upon 
the extent and rapidity of its expan- 
sion. This expansion is due first to the 
change from the solid or liquid state 


Liquid Air 
Explosives 


. to the gaseous, and second upon the ex- 


pansion of the gases caused by the heat 
of the explosion. The first is about the 
same for all explosives, but the second, 
the heat evolved, varies greatly. The 
explosion is in most cases due to the 
combination of carbon and hydrogen 
with oxygen forming carbon dioxide 
and water. In gunpowder the required 
oxygen is in a separate compound, the 
saltpeter, from the carbon and sulfur 
with which it combines. In nitrogly- 
cerin it is in the same compound. A 
third way is conceivable, to add oxygen 
in the elemental and liquid form, and 
this has actually been found practica- 
ble. The Germans in the coal mines of 
Silesia are now using cartridges of coal 
dust soaked in liquid air which, owing 
to the evaporation of the nitrogen, is 
more than half oxygen. The American 
Bureau of Mines has found that a 
cheesecloth bag filled with carbonaceous 
matter and dipped in liquid air -has 
about three fourths the strength of 
forty per cent dynamite. Such an ex- 
plosive, tho not very powerful, has the 
advantage that if a charge is not set 
off the oxygen evaporates harmlessly, 
so there would be less danger to the 
miners from striking unexploded cart- 
ridges. 

Nitroglycerin develops on combusion 
1580 calories of heat per kilogram, but a 
mixture of some hydrocarbon with liquid 
air would give 2200 calories. If we could 
use liquid ozone, which is a condensed 
form of oxygen, and mix it with liquid 
hydrogen we might get 4500 calories, 
which is three times as strong as nitro- 
glycerin. But liquid hydrogen is too 
hard to make and evaporates too read- 
ily to be used for such a purpose. 

Combinations of hydrocarbons with 
ozone such as ethylene ozonide and ben- 
zene triozonide give off fifty per cent 
more heat than nitroglycerin and ex- 
plode more quickly, which makes them 
more effective. If instead of the tri- 
nitrate of glycerin (nitro-glycerin) we 
make the tri-chlorate we should have 
a compound evolving 3000 calories on 
decomposition and therefore nearly 
twice as strong as nitroglycerin. 






























































Only twenty-seven basic plans are used in homes for twelve thousand people in Yorkship Village but the 


houses all look different 


BUILDING A WAR TOWN 


BY RICHARD S. CHILDS 


Farm” on the out- 
skirts of Camden 





HEN 
the 
ship- 
yard 

workers — sixty 
per cent of them 
married — came 


flooding by thou- 
sands last year 
to Camden, New 
Jersey, to work 
in the great new 
yards of the New 
York Shipbuild- 
ing Company, 
rents in Camden 
began to soar, 
beds began to 
work three shifts 
a day, transporta- 
tion became con- 
gested and good 








across a wide 
wooded creek and 
a mile back from 
Gloucester. On a 
beautiful rolling 
landscape, Mr. 
Litchfield has 
drawn a charm- 
ing town plan 
for a population 
of twelve thou- 
sand. Town plan- 
ning is a fasci- 
nating art and 
rarely is an op- 
portunity offered 
to practise it on 
so extensive and 
unrestricted a 
scale. The tricks 








wages were nulli- 

fied by an inflated cost of living—all, 
to the enrichment of sundry local prop- 
erty owners. For every hundred men 
on the pay roll, fifty threw up their 
jobs each month and departed, which 
did not help along Uncle Sam’s ship 
program. Still higher wages would have 
meant still higher rent. The housing 
shortage was far too great to be solved 
by the slender resources of local specu- 
lative builders. 

Accordingly Uncle Sam organized a 
special local realty company and loaned 
it sundry millions at five per cent. The 
realty company’s manager, Mr. Wallace 
Benedict, with the aid of Electus D. 
Litchfield, a leading New York archi- 
tect, is proceeding to build the first 
American garden city. 

The site is the 225 acre “Cooper 

















of the trade are to 
make use of natural beauties, provide 
gentle street grades, guide traffic to a 
few broad, straight avenues and leave 
narrow residential streets that will be 
quiet and safe, and economical to pave; 
make short, closed vistas and winding 
roads, instead of the usual dull grid- 
iron street plan; and find the closest fit 
to the natural lay of the land, so as 
to reduce grading expenses to a mini- 
mum. By such devices Mr. Litchfield 
gives grace and charm and variety to 
his new town—and saves a lot of money 
for Uncle Sam at the same time! 

To a visitor, the outstanding feature 
of Yorkship Village will be the uni- 
versal harmony and good taste of 
its architecture. The houses, the 
stores, churches and public buildings 
will all [Continued on page 487 
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The spacious central square is surrounded with stores with apartments abore, and traffic is guided thru a few broad avenues 
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THE LAST TO LEAVE 


How Smith College Girls Helped Refugees and Troops in the Great Battle 


Miss Wolfs is a Belgian girl who was 
graduated from Smith College in 1908. 
She was living in Liege when the Ger- 
mans bombarded it in the first few 
weeks of the war, and after the city 
was captured she escaped to the United 
States. Miss Wolfs was one of the first 
volunteers for the Smith College Reliej 
Unit, which was organized last spring 
and financed by Smith graduates. Eigh- 
teen members under Mrs. Harriet Boyd 
Hawes sailed in August to undertake 
the work of reconstruction in some of 
the villages of northern France; thru 
the fall and winter they worked in Ham, 
Grecourt and neighboring towns dis- 
tributing supplies and helping the 
French refugees reéstablish themselves. 
This article is taken from a letter writ- 
ten by Miss Wolfs to Mrs. Thayer, head 
of the Smith Unit over here. 


am writing this time from an en- 

tirely different world. The Smith 

Unit is in the quaint old city of 

Beauvais and has been granted the 
privilege by the French of feeding the 
thousands of wounded pouring into 
the railroad station day and night. 

We had just succeeded in moving the 
last inhabitant of Grecourt out of the 
stables of the chateau into the little 
house across the road by the pump. 
Frances and Marion rose early and 
went forth in search of horses to finish 
plowing in the small gardens in our 
villages. The members of the unit 
spent every spare moment in weighing 
cut vegetable seeds into fifteen and 
thirty gramme packages. Every dish- 
pan and pail in the store as well as 
every pot and kettle from the kitchen 
was full of home-made paper bags, 
labeled long, short and medium carrots, 
lettuce for more seasons that we ever 
knew existed, beets for humans and 
beets for animals; turnips, radishes, 
beans, and many more. The seed pota- 


toes were in the station at Nesle, ready . 


to be called for and distributed. 

The British had just sent us several 
men from a labor company to help us, 
so they put up their tent in our meadow 
and helped Alice finish the shelves in 
the portable house to be known as the 
library. The books were all arranged 
and by Thursday, March 21, the little 
house was to be ready for use. A casual 
visitor on Wednesday afternoon repeat- 
ed to us the rumor that a German of- 
fensive was due to start at midnight. 
There was some firing heard in the 
evening, but as that was a common oc- 
currence we paid no attention. The fol- 
lowing morning, however, we were 
awakened at four o’clock by the rattling 
of our windows and the shaking of our 
houses caused by terrific cannonading, 
and we understood that the renowned 
offensive had begun. It was after ten 
o’clock when a Red Cross driver came 
in and said that some of the villages 
near Ham had been given orders to 
evacuate. It struck us like a thunder- 
bolt, as we were so far from the main 
road that no signs had yet reached us. 
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BY MARIE L.WOLFS 


We decided at once to take gut our 
machines and help all we could. Eliza- 
beth set out for Verlannes, which was 
her village, and the one nearest Ham, 
and stayed there all day, taking charge 
of the evacuation. As the people were 
pouring into Esmery-Hallon we sent 
one car over to the cross roads with 
our entire supply of milk and all the 
bread, biscuits and chocolate we could 
find. 'The evacuation of the villages was 
a sad sight; we could carry only the 
aged, the sick and the children, every 
one else had to walk. The roads were 
choked with troops, guns and supplies 
going in one direction, and peasants 
with bundles and carts going in the 
other, driving their cattle before them. 

In the meantime word came to us 
indirectly from the Sous-Prefet at 
Nesle and directly from Mr. Barton of 
the Red Cross that.it was time for us 
to leave Grecourt. Miss Mather, Daisy 
and I being the only members of the 
committee at Grecourt, held a council 
of war to decide just how much we 
would take with us and what things we 
ought to take. We found out that the 
cars would hold a suitcase and duffle- 
bag with blankets for each girl, one 
wicker basket for the records and an- 
other for food. 

















Bain 

“Many of the refugees were fleeing from 
their homes for the second time since the 
war started. All had confidence in the army 


and hoped to return soon and.rebuild their 


homes, Of course we promised ta help them™ 


We had packed the papers and food 
and were bemoaning the supplies in 
our pantry that it seemed impossible 
to distribute, when some British officers 
rode in to see how many men could be 
billeted in thé chateau. We took them 
into the Mairie-Ecole and when we got 
to the pantry one of them asked if we 
could give them some bread, as they 
had had nothing to eat for two days. 
Our bread was all gone, but we got a 
hot lunch for them while they went to 
give orders for their men to follow. 
Soon the men and officers began: to 
come straggling in and such a tired, 
bedraggled and forlorn lot I have never 
seen. 

At this time some large guns were 
placed in the road outside of our gates. 
We started food for five, but were still 
serving and cooking at twelve o’clock 
at night, when the last hundred ar- 
rived, and too tired to sit up, fell full 
length on the stone floor of the oran- 
gerie. We made coffee and the officers 
teok it out to them. We were so busy 
looking after our soldiers that we de- 
cided to spend the night. We collected 
our bags and had the cars all ready to 
start at a moment’s notice, and then 
lay down with our clothes on. The ex-— 
citement was so great and the cannon 
so noisy that we did not sleep much and 
at four in the morning, when the ma- 
chine guns could be heard quite dis- 
tinctly, we called the commanding offi- 
cer. He went out on the road and came 
back to say that he thought that we 
should start within an hour. While the 
soldiers helped us load we turned over 
the keys of our supplies to Major —-— 
and told him if they had to leave Gre- 
court to burn everything that belonged 
to us, so that nothing would fall into 
the hands of the Boches. 

You will be glad to know that our 
blankets and food went to the soldiers 
and that a hospital corps received our 
medical supplies. We put our prize hens 
into the jitney, counted the girls and 
the gas masks and started out. There 
was a heavy mist and it was very cold, 
so our four cars traveled rather slowly . 
on the road to Erchon, keeping as close 
together as possible. Now and then 
forms loomed up ahead of us and we 
passed tired people who had walked all 
night driving their cattle out of harm’s 
way. 

We passed thru Erchon without stop- 
ping and took the straight road to Roye. 
By this time it was beginning to be 
light and the people who had left their 
home the day before and spent the 
night in the fields, were starting on the 
second stage of their journey. We ar- 
rived in Roye only to find that orders 
to evacuate the town had already been 
received. 

We found Dr. Baldwin’s hospital, un- 
loaded one truck and took in some 
nurses and sick children. We were ad- 
vised to proceed to Montdidier, which 
we did at once, leaving two cars to gc 
back and pick up refugees which we 
had been obliged to pass on the road. 
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Frances returned 





to Moyancourt 
and started Jo- 
seph and the live 
stock on the road 


to Roye. 

We could see 
from the mass of 
people on the 


roads that Mont- 
didier was to be 
a refugee center, 
so we found a 
hotel near the 
main square, 
which we could 
use as headquar- 
ters. One room 
was turned into 
a temporary hos- 
pital for sick chil- 








in us. We served 
most of our chil- 
dren in the course 
of the day. 

Daisy and I 
went to Roye, as 
I was anxious to 
get some light on 
the refugee situ- 
ation from some 
one in authority, 
as no one seemed 
to know whether 
the people were 
to be allowed to 


remain in Mont- 
didier or to be 
sent on. While 


looking for the 
proper official we 








dren. We then “Except for the very aged, the sick and the children every one had to walk” 
went shopping ' 
for coffee and kettles and begged 


the stove in the hotel kitchen to cook 
on. We put up tables in the courtyard 
and were able to serve hundreds of 
tired and hungry people that night. We 
were lucky in being able to get con- 
densed milk, which Mrs. Goodale, one 
of the nurses from: Dr. Baldwin’s hos- 
pital, diluted and heated for the babies. 

Some of the girls in the meantime 
had taken the cars back to Roye-and 
spent the day and late into the night 
evacuating villages beyond Roye and 
helping the poor, tired stragglers on 
the road with their bundles to get into 
town. We decided on one of the first 
trips that our chickens, which had been 
left in the hospital yard at Roye, would 
have to be abandoned, as space in the 
machines was too valuable, so we pre- 
sented them to a British hospital we 
found on the road, where they kept 
chickens and were grateful for the gift. 
Montdidier was, of course, totally un- 
prepared for the rush of refugees. It 
seemed as tho they might stay there 
for some time—and at any rate it was 
plain some place would have to be 
found for them to 
spend the night. 

















Hlizabeth Bliss, Smith 1908, took entire 
charge, at the request of the British com- 
manding, officer, of the evacuation of a vil- 
lage in. the path of the German advance 


met a man con- 
nected with the 
French mission, 
who asked us if we would mind going 
out to Marguy with him to evacuate 
the people who were either too sick or 
too old to walk. 

The work of taking care of the peo- 
ple in the town, of feeding them and 
getting them on the trains was left en- 
tirely to us. I spent the remainder of 
that day and all of the next in the pub- 
lic square as a sort of information bu- 
reau for refugees. From there I could 
also direct the cars in making trips for 
people unable to walk to the station. 
Alice and Margaret kept up the can- 
teen at the school, while Ruth and 
Catherine started another at the sta- 
tion, for fear people who were no longer 
allowed in the town might go hungry. 
Elizabeth and Miss Mather helped the 
people into the trains, hunted up lost 
children and baggage and tried to make 
some order out of the confusion at the 
station. 

Hundreds of people who passed thru 
were our own people. Our presence 
there meant more to them than I can 
possibly tell you, and their joy in find- 
ing us gave confidence to others who 
had never seen us 





We finally located 
a school where the 
school mistress 
did everything in 
her power to help 
us make the peo- 
ple comfortable 
for the night on 
the straw. Some 
of the Quakers 
from Ham _ had 
joined us and 
were of the great- 
est assistance. 

I went out early 
in the morning 
and there stood 
Marie Rose Ma- 
rie, one of our 
regular milk cus- 
tomers from Gre- 
court, bottle in 
hand waiting for 
milk for the baby. 








before. It is no 
easy matter to 
tell a mother with 
five children, who 
has been walking 
for the past two 


days, that she 
cannot stay in 
town overnight 


but must continue 
to the station and 
take a train for 
an unknown des- 
tination. I cannot 
tell you how pa- 
tient and uncom- 
plaining they 
were. Many were 
fleeing from their 
homes for the sec- 
ond time since the 
war started. All 
had confidence in 
the army and 
hoped to return 








I gave it to her, 
glad that we could 
reward her faith 


© Kadel & Herbert 


“The roads were choked with troops, guns and supplies going in one direction, and 
peasants with bundles and curts going in the other, driving their cattle before them” 


soon and rebuild . 
their [Contin- 
ued on page 485 








= OU are a writer,” said the 
“runner” as we walked along. 
“I’ve read a lot of this wah 
stuff, but I’ve never seen that 
correctly described. How would y’u go 
about to do it?” 

“That” happened to be the whistling 
rush of a minnenwerfer shell high over- 
head. While listening till it merged in 
a distant explosion, I also realized that 
it had never been described—for a co- 
gent reason; it can’t be done. When I 
say that it is a cross between a whinny, 
a whine and a whistle, I’m as far from 
the mark as the best of them. The note 
of a high explosive shell that followed 
was shriller and cleaner cut, but equally 
indescribable. When it plugged a big 
hole like those one sees in the battle 
pictures close to our road, I got my first 
real war thrill; one that was the keener, 
perhaps, because I really had no busi- 
ness there. 

G. H. Q., alias General Headquarters, 
is more careful of its correspondents 
than their own mothers could possibly 
be. Both for their sakes and that of the 
troops upon whom German fire might 
be drawn, we are restrained from un- 
necessary movements along the front. 
Very politely, but most positively, I 
had been informed that an “Observation 
Post”—usually a few kilometers behind 
the front trenches—would be about the 
best G. H. Q. could do for me. Thanks, 
however, to a lucky combination of a 
low visibility, produced by a misty rain, 
and a complaisant southern major whom 
I found with his staff burrowed under 
the ruins of a village, here was I march- 
ing along a camouflaged road to the 
music of bursting shells to spend the 
night in a front line trench. 

Thru shell-pocked fields and past 
shattered farmsteads, the “runner” led 
on into a wet wood. Than a weeping 
wood in winter, one can hardly imag- 
ine anything more comfortless; and the 
prospect was not improved by zigzag 
lines of clayey trenches fenced with 
belts of rusted wire that criss-crossed 
it everywhere. But, perhaps because of 
a faint resemblance to their own south- 

















French Official ~ 


These American troops hare halted to rest 
on a long march to the first line trenches 
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“From the wet woods our patrol went forward toward the Boche trench and ! liste 


ern “piney woods,” the troops that held 
it appeared quite at home. Tho it was 
just past five, supper was in full swing. 
Blue smoke from half a hundred shacks 
and dugouts hung low on the wet air, 
mingling with satisfying odors. Intro- 
duced by the “runner” at “Delmonico’s,” 
a real Bairnsfather shack, I joined a 
brace of lieutenants in soldiers’ chow 
of steak and potatoes, bread and coffee, 
topped off with rice and syrup. 

It was still light when we finished, 
and viewed thru a thin haze of tobacco 
smoke from the changed viewpoint in- 
duced by comfortable repletion, the 
shacks and dugouts, clayey trenches, 
rusted wire tangles, even the weeping 
wood appeared, if not homelike, at least 
liveable. One could understand how a 
man can get so accustomed to shrapnel, 
helmet, trench coat, mud boots, gas 
mask and other impedimenta, as to 
feel uncomfortable without them. 

Thru the open doorway I could see 
men passing to and fro along the duck- 
boards that led from post to post. They 
were strong southern types—mouths 
thin-lipped and firm; eyes steady; brows 
broad but sloping quickly to short, sharp 
chins. The faces, quiet almost to the 
point of sullenness, bore in hard print 
the whole story of the South—mountain 
vendettas, family feuds, moonshining, 
the Klu Klux Klan, race wars, all of 
that dread atmosphere which Mark 


Twain caught so wonderfully in 
“Huckleberry Finn.” 
“They’re shuah natural soldiers.” 


The elder lieutenant confirmed my im- 
pression in a slow, southern drawl. “All 


have twenty generations of private 
wa’h behind them. Very few of their 
ancestors, S’eh, ever died in their beds; 
and even yet a revenue officer isn’t what 
you could call a good insurance risk in 
the back counties. Instead of a rattle 
their mothers gave them a gun to play 
with in the cradle. At five they’d be 
knocked head over heels by the recoil 
of pop’s shotgun. At ten they’d be trail- 
ing deer in the mountains. Shuah, 
they’re sullen fighters, and thar goes 
a fine specimen.” 

In the face of the man who passed 
just then was concentrated all of the 
hardness, almost vindictive reserve, un- 
diluted by the softer qualities that 
toned it in the others. Carrying his rifle 
in the hollow of his arm, he lounged 
along in a swinging hunter stride quite 
unmilitary. One glance at him supple- 
mented the lieutenant’s short biog- 
raphy. 

“He was a Tennessee ‘moonshiner,’ 
and simply can’t stand discipline. But 
he’s the finest shot we’ve got; can pick 
the eye out of a Boche at three hundred 
yards. To get the best out of him, we 
just gave him a pass good anywhere 
along the lines and let him go to it. So 
every day he goes on his lonely to stalk 
Boches thru No Man’s Land. When he 
draws a bead on one, it’s good night 
nurse; for he never let’s loose till he’s 
certain. Some day Fritz will get him, 
I suppose; but not before he’s paid an 
awful price in lives.” 

“And he’s not the only one,” the other 
lieutenant put in. “We have a dozen 
snipers that go out like that—not to 
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mention the raids we pull off almost 
every night. Fritz over thar tho’t he 
was going to have a cinch with us raw 
Americans. But he’s found our chaps 
so nasty I believe he’d just about as 
soon change back to the French.” 

“They’re so keen for it,” the other 
continued, “we have an embarr’sing 
choice of volunteers for the raids. All 
today: they’ve been sidling up to me in 
ones and twos and threes—‘Any chance 
tonight, S’eh?? When I say no, they 
look glum as a pack of girls that have 
been done out of a dance; but if I’d 
taken all that offered we shuah would 
have had to attack in fo’ce. If you want 
some action for yu’ money, S’eh,” he 
concluded, “you had better come along.” 

“Better come along?” I, whose ambi- 
tion had been to “go over the top” ever 
since the beginning of the war! Lives 
there a correspondent who would not 
have jumped at the chance. I saw my- 
self putting one over on our dear grand- 
mother, the G. H. Q. I took him up at 
once. 

It was then only half past five. The 
patrol would not go out till nine, and I 
spent the remainder of the daylight fol- 
lowing a “runner” thru the wicker-lined 
trenches from one to another of the 
company’s four posts. The more I saw 
of them, the more I wondered that 
troops could ever be got to go up against 
them. Imagine thousands of miles of 
rusted barbed wire running in a tangled 
belt forty feet wide in front of a trench 
laid out with frequent salients that per- 
mit enfilading fire on attacking troops. 
Behind the first line, a second wire belt; 


the rustle of their passing thru the wire till it was drowned by the pattering rain” 


then another trench system, finally belt 
after belt of wire running back into the 
open country thru which I had come. 

Tho it had been raining for days, 
steady pumping had kept the water be- 
low the level of the duckboards in the 
trench bottoms. The “runner” spoke 
quite proudly of their “dryness;” and 
I suppose they were dry—as dryness 
goes in a wet wood. The dugouts, too, 
each had a well below the floor level, 
from which excess water could be 
pumped out. Judged by war standards, 
these southern troops might be said to 
be living in the lap of luxury. 

At Post Two, from where the raid 
was to be launched, I looked across No 
Man’s Land at a low ridge that marked 
the first Boche trench. The dull winter 
prospect, misty with rain and partially 
veiled in evening gloom, appeared so 
quiet and peaceful it was difficult to 
imagine the Boches over there—on sen- 
try, in their dugouts, eating, drinking, 
sleeping, just like the men about me. 
But, proving their presence, a minnen- 
werfer shell passed overhead. 

“Better not look too long, S’eh,” the 
“runner” warned. “It’s true they kain’t 
see yew, but they have machine guns 
trained on this post and turn ’em loose, 
now and then, on gen’ral principles.” 

In a dugout, six by five outside of 
the bunks, I sat out the remainder of 
the evening with its inhabitants, thrce 
lieutenants. The eldest could not have 
been twenty-four; but all had led night 
raids on the Boche trenches, and while 
the guttering candle lifted and lowered 
their bright boys’ faces in and out of 


the gloom, they drawled with the soft 
southern speech of risks and dangers 
that, if they knew of them would turn 
gray the hair of their friends at home. 

One had been shot thru the shoulder 
only a couple of weeks ago while staik- 
ing a Boche sniper out in No Man’s 
Land. Grinning, he explained: “You 
see, S’eh, thar’ happened to be two of 
him, and just when I was about to draw 
a bead on. one, the other plugged me. 
What did I do? Run, by golly! Shuah, 
how I do run. A bounding had nothing 
on me. I leaped sideways and endways, 
just tangoed it over the tops of the 
bresh, for three of my snipers were 
squirming up behind them and I knew 
if they kept firing long enough some- 
thing was due to happen. It did, too, 
for my boys got both of them.” 

Fine work! But fancy making a 
shooting gallery out of yourself for the 
benefit of your snipers. Tho I did not 
catch the name, I felt sure it was he 
the patrol was discussing while, an hour 
later, we filed along the duckboards on 
our way to Number Two. “He’s a nervy 
cuss, that lieutenant. But if he don’t 
take care, Fritz is going to present him 
with a steel medal one of these days.” 

That was something of a march— 
thru wet woods in black rain along nar- 
row duckboards that crost deep trench 
systems and threaded barbed belts of 
wire. Tho I held on to the belt of the 
man ahead, he was invisible. Sometimes, 
too, we left the duckboards and wal- 
lowed along snaggy paths that I found 
difficult enough to follow in broad day 
next morning. How the leader found his 
way I cannot say. But a subdued chal- 
lenge presently told that he had. While 
we filed up to go over the top and out 
thru the wire, I grinned guiltily but 
delightedly as I thought how cleverly 
I was doing up G. H. Q. They could not 
stop me now. I was going over the top 
—-even if I got sent home for it or was 
shot at sunrise. But, alack and alas! 
thru that black rain G. H. Q. extended 
its mandate from headquarters forty 
miles away. The soft drawl of the lieu- 
tenant sounded close to my ear. 

“I really [Continued on page 436 

















The bright blue flare of star shells over No 
Man's Land lighting the way for enemy fire 
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WHAT ARE WE FIGHTING FOR? 


PROFESSOR OF PHILOSOPHY IN COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
This is the second of a series of forward-looking articles on America’s aims and ideals in the war, written 


for The Independent by the leaders of thoughtful America. 


The first article was written by President Lowell 


of Harvard University; later articles in the series will be presented by Gerald Stanley Lee, author 
of ‘‘Crowds,’’ ‘‘We’’ and ‘“‘Inspired Millionaires’’; and by Corra Harris, author of ‘‘In the Valley,’’ 
‘A Circuit Rider’s Wife,’’ ‘‘Co-Citizens’’ and other stories interpreting the philosophy of plain folks 


EVERALLY and collectively man- 

kind always builds better or 

worse than it knows. Even in the 

most successful enterprizes aims 
and results do not wholly coincide. In 
executing our immediate purpose we 
have to use forces which are outside 
our intent. Once released, however, they 
continue to operate, and they bring 
with them consequences which are un- 
expected and which in the end may 
quite submerge the objects consciously 
struggled for. Such an immense under- 
taking as the present war is no excep- 
tion. The will to conquer describes the 
immediate aim. But in order to realize 
that end all sorts of activities are set 
going, arrangement made, organiza- 
tions instituted, as incidental means. 
After they have been called into being 
they cannot be whisked out of existence 
merely because the war has come to an 
end. They have acquired an independent 
being and in the long run may effect 
consequences more significant than 
those consciously desired. If, for exam- 
ple, one takes a cross section thru the 
warring countries at present, one finds 
a striking rise in power of the wage- 
earning classes. Thru the necessities of 
war, their strategic position in modern 
social organization has been made clear, 
and the Russian Revolution has brought 
the fact to dramatic self-consciousness. 
Is it not conceivable that some future 
historian may find this consequence 
outweighine any for which the war was 
originally fought? 

If it is the unintended which hap- 
pens, a forecast of the consequences 
of the war seems doubly futile, for it 
is hard enough to disentangle even the 
professed aims in such a manner as to 
make them precise and definite. Yet it 
is possible to see some of the forces 
which have been released by the war. 
Thru fixing attention upon them, we 
make some guess about the future in 
its larger outlines. The first result which 
I see is the more conscious and exten- 
sive use of science for communal pur- 
poses after the war. Changes which are 
effected by embodying scientific discov- 
eries in mechanical inventions and ap- 
pliances endure. The transformations 
brought about first in industry and 
then in general social and political life 
by the stationary steam-engine, the lo- 
comotive, the internal combustion en- 
gine, etc., have stayed put, while mat- 
ters which absorbed in their day much 
more of conscious attention and made 
much more of a stir in the realm of 
thought, have sunk beneath waves of 
oblivion. Mechanically speaking, the 
greatest achievements of the year have 
been, of course, the submarine and air- 
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Doctor Dewey is the author of “How to 
Think” 

plane, the mastery of the undersea and 
the air. Is it not likely that the com- 
bined effects of the two will do more 
to displace war than all the moralizing 
in existence? Anticipations of the fu- 
ture are too readily couched in terms 
of the fantastic rather than of the com- 
monplace; or rather the miraculous, 
once established, becomes commonplace. 
But considering the social revolution 
wrought by steam and electric trans- 
portation on land and water in ahol- 
ishing parochial and provincial bound- 
aries, it seems probable that air naviga- 
tion will round out their work in ob- 
liberating nationalistic frontiers. The 
war has, in addition to specific inven- 
tions, made it customary to utilize the 
collective knowledge and skill of scien- 
tific experts in all lines, organizing 
them for community ends. It is un'ikely 
that we shall ever return wholly to the 
old divorce of knowledge from the con- 
duct of social affairs—a separation 
which made knowledge abstract and ab- 
struse, and left public affairs controlled 
by routine, vested interest and skilled 
manipulation. The one phase of Prus- 
sianism, borrowed under the stress of 
war from the enemy, which is likely 
permanently to remain, is systematic 
utilization of the scientific expert. 
Used for the ends of a democratic 
society, the social mobilization of sci- 
ence is likely in the end to effect such 
changes in the practise of government 
—and finally in its theory—as to in- 
itiate a new type of democracy. With 
respect to this alteration, as with re- 
spect to the airplane, there is more like- 
lihood of underestimating than of ex- 
aggerating the consequences which are 
to follow. 


Another consequence, not directly 
willed but made necessary as an inci- 
dent of the war, is the formation of 
large political groupings. Almost all 
the nations of the world are now ar- 
rayed on one or other of the two sides. 
Not only is such a world-wide organ- 
ization including the peonles of every 
continent a new and uniaue fact, so 
much so that the world for the first 
time is politically as well as astronom- 
ically round, but the character of the 
alliances is quite unprecedented. In or- 
der that the military alliance may be 
made effective, there is in effect if not 
in name a pooling of agricu'tural and 
industrial resources, a conjoint super- 
vision of shipping and hence of inter- 
national trading, a world-wide censor- 
ship and economic blacklist. In addi- 
tion each nation now has an interest in 
knowing about other nations, which has 
put the world as a whole on the map 
for the citizen of Little Peddlington 
and Jay Corners. The kind of knowl- 
edge and interest that was once con- 
fined to travelers and the cultured has 
become widely distributed. When a mil- 
lion or two young men return from 
France, the jolt g'ven to our intel- 
lectual isolation by the very fact of the 
war will be accentuated. And Europe, 
it is safe to say, will have learned as 
much about us as we about it. The 
shrinkage of the world already effected 
as a physical fact by steam and elec- 
tricity will henceforth be naturalized in 
the imagination. All of these things 
mean the discovery of the intcrdepend- 
ence of all peoples, and the development 
of a more highly organized world, a 
world knit together by more conscious 
and substantial bonds. 


HATEVER the immediate decis- 

ions of the statesmen who sit in 
the peace conference at the end of the 
war, this means that an international 
state is on its way. Few people realize 
what a small number of independent 
states remained in the world even before 
the war-——many times less than there 
were within the present German. Empire 
a century ago. Consolidation has pro- 
ceeded with the same certainty and ac- 
celeration as in the case of the multi- 
tude of small local railway systems 
which once sprawled over this country 
—and from the same causes. The war 
has speeded up the movement, and in the 
various commissions and arrangements 
which it necessitated will leave behind 
mechanisms which are bound to con- 
tinue in operation—first in order to 
meet actual post-war needs and then 
because there is no way of getting rid 
of them with- [Continued on page 480 
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A 
“TEUFELHUNDE” 
OUTPOST 
Like “Ladies from 
Hell,” the epithet 
applied to kilted 
Britishers by the 
Germans early in the 
war, the name of 
“Devil Dogs” is an 
involuntary tribute 
from the enemy to 
fighting courage of 
the U. S. Marines. 
The men above are 
in charge of a flash- 
light signal station 
nearest No Man's 

Land 
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WHY THE 
BOCHES FEAR 
OUR MARINES 


“They fight with one 
hand, dig in with the 
other and keep smil- 
ing all the time.” 
The “Devil Dogs” 

or “Teufelhunde,” as 
Germany has named 
the U. S. Marines 

are bringing in- 
creased glory to their 
fighting reputation 
in the present battle 
aiong the Marne. 
The photograph 
above suggests the 
spirit with which the 
Marines thrust into 
the German attack 
gaining six miles and 
eight hundred prison- 
ere in one day 






































©) Unde: wood & Underwood 
THE FIRST TO 
FIGHT 
A few weeks after 
the United States de- 
clared war on Ger- 
many these U. NW, 
Marines “at an At- 
lantic port’ were 
stowing their sup- 
plies aboard the 
transport that car- 
ried them overseas. 
On the left, lined up 
for inspection in the 
little French village 
where they were bil- 
leted en route, are 
some of the Marines 
now famous as the 
heroes of the Marne 
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WILL ALL OUR GAS TANKS ADOPT 


AFTER THE 
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WAR 





CAMOUFLAGED 
IS OVER? 


Cover 


This photograph 
of a French 
aviation base 
was made for 
the French offi 
cial records 
The big hangars 
are camouflaged 
so that to an air 
observer they 
melt into the 
surrounding ter- 
rain. The roofs 
of the garages 
and camps are 
camouflaged, too. 
In distinct con- 
trast . are the 
tents and cloth- 
covered piles of 
supplies in the 
foreground, the 
ambulances 
along the road 
and the planes 
ready for flight 
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Harpers Weekly 


Crone Ut NOUS 
IT’S PRETTY, BUT I8 IT ART? TOMMY DOES’NT CARE SO LONG 
AS IT PROTECTS HIS TENT 


THE ROUGH ROAD TO BERLIN 


Lift the camouflage covering and these miniature hills will disctose themselves asx piles of French ammunition and war supplies 
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AS OUR 
CASUALTY 
LIST GROWS 


For the Ameri- 
can wounded sent 
back in ever in- 
creasing numbers 
from the fighting 
on the Marne. 
erery possible pro- 
rision has been 
made by the Red 
(ross: ambu- 
lances and first 
aid stations at 
the front, newly 
equipt hospital 
trains to take the 
men to the rear 
































©) Comminvee on Public 
information, from Inter- 
national Film 
TAKING CARE 
OF THE 
AMERICAN 
WOUNDED 


Soldiers who have 
already received 
first aid attention 
being carried on 
stretchers aboard 
the hospital train. 
At the left are 
the four officers 
in charge of hos- 
pital train 54, 
photographed be- 
low. The “U. BS. 
D4” is the newest 
type of hos- 
pital on wheels 
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© Committee on Public Information from International Film 
A HOSPITAL TRAIN AT THE FRONT 
The stretcher-bearers alongside are putting the rolled stretchers aboard. Farther down the track are soldiers assigned to guard duty 
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CONCERNING CLOTHES 


BY CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN 


Waking up women has been Mrs. Gilman’s especial mission for twenty or thirty years ; in ethics, 
sociology and economics she has written and preached sound theories of radical common sense. 
Mrs. Gilmanisthe author of ‘‘Suffrage Songs” and the “‘Crux”’ and isthe editor of The Forerunner 


HE Commercial Economy Board 
of the Council of National De- 
fense is urging new sacrifices 
upon our women, sacrifices in 
clothing. We have as yet no sartorial 
loover to start a campaign of “sub- 
stitution” and “conservation.” We are 
not asked to pledge ourselves to a silk- 
less year, a woolless winter or even 
a furless summer. Our soldiers do not 
dress in fancy pelts, so women may 
continve to feel miserably hot and look 
miserably foolish in their August furs. 

But good wool the soldiers do need, 
both for outer and inner garments, and 
for all the knitted comforts which are 
added to them. 

So the “Clothing Interests,” moved 
patriotically, offer two suggestions: to 
give civilians shoddy instead of long- 
fibred wool, and to give them less of it. 

When it comes to asking for such a 
change in the garments of women, no 
one is so foolish as to appeal to them 
directly. No one imagines that these 
citizens who never yet made definite 
conscious decision as to what they wear 
would do so now. 

No, the utmost range of purpose in 
this most reasonable effort to save 
cloth is to alter the fashions for 1918, 
to make those fashions simpler, to elim- 
inate as far as may be the over-copious 
pocket, the necdless spread and flare of 
overskirt, even the supererogatory cuffs 
on coat and trouser. There is no sug- 
gestion, fortunately, of making skirts 
shorter. 

In quality of goods, it may be possi- 
ble to make women’s garments cheaper, 
but in the name of that ancient power 
known as Common Decency let us not 
try to make them any scantier. With 
a narrow skirt coming but little below 
the knees, and a body covering which, 
in evening dress, rises little above the 
waist, it would seem dangerous to ask 
them to use less material. Never, in 
modern times, since the first Empire of 
France, have women gone about with 
as little covering— white women, that 
is. But they could use a lesser number 
of coats, gowns and sweaters, they could 
use cheaper qualities, in some instances 
they could reduce the needless fulness 
of cloak or wrap, and they could save 
in money even more than in cloth. 

The women of our country are fully 
as earnest in their war work as the 
men. They have come forward eagerly 
in the food conservation service; have 
saved and substituted and striven with 
their men folks and with their servants 
to make them accept the new restric- 
tions. Yet when it comes to clothing we 
hesitate even to ask them to change, 
we seek only to change their fashions. 
Note the sharp distinction and seek the 
reasons. 

Suppose Mr. Hoover had called to- 
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gether only representatives of the 
“Food Interests,” had urged upon them 
that there was need of great saving in 
food, and would they please change the 
fashions for 1918, so as to call for. less 
wheat, less meat, especially less pork 
and bacon. Exhibitions, with - sample 
tables, temptingly set forth with meat- 
less meals. “Daily hints from Paris” as 
to new kinds of wheatless bread and 
creamless butter. Attractive foreign 
letters from “Ysabel” and “Angeline” 
describing delicious seafood menus for 
the spring. : 

This might have been done, might it 
not? What was done was to make direct 
appeal to the brain and conscience of 
the women of America to do their part 
in saving the world by saving the 
world’s food. 

Proper instructions were given them, 
new recipes for new dishes; dietary 
specialists were set to work to plan bal- 
anced rations, at minimum rates, to 
show the food values of different ingre- 
dients and how to combine them prop- 
erly. A nation-wide canvass was under- 


taken and our women responded by — 


millions, signing the food-cards, agree- 
ing to serve by saving. Why not parallel 
this in a cloth saving campaign? 

Because women do not: choose what 
they shall wear. It is chosen for them, 
decided by those clothing interests and 
other interests more obscure, and is- 
sed as a mandate from season to sea- 
son. Women look eagerly for these au- 
thoritative bulletins, not to find what 
they want, but what they must have. 
If the mandate said “Wool, twenty 
yards of wool to the garment,” it is 
small use to ask the woman to say 
“Shoddy, if you please—six yards.” But 
if the mandate offers a short and 
skimpy coat, half cotton, as what “they” 
are wearing, then we need not ask the 
woman anything at all. She wears what 
she is told. 


HAT we most need in this field is 

a general awakening among women 
on the subject of Voluntary Dressing. 
Before their clothing is criticized upon 
any other ground. it should be criticized 
on this, that it is not their conscious 
choice. It descends upon them from un- 
questioned, unknown sources, and is 
received with unreasoned submission. 
But in a time like this, surely thcre 
can be a change in their attitude. 

In the drive for cloth conservation 
it is not merely less wool that we should 
be asked to use, and inferior goods; it 
is less expense for clothing in all lines. 
We must steadily remember that if we 
put two million men in the field, this 
requires, it has been estimated, four 
workmen to each soldier for ammuni- 
tion and transportation alone; proba- 
bly five, counting all the labor to feed 


and shelter the fighting men and to 
carry on the mass of office work behind 
him. 

That makes twelve million withdrawn 
from productive industry. They are 
working, to be sure, but the soldier’s 
immediate work is destruction, and all 
who serve him help destroy. They are 
not at the time adding to the wealth 
of the world. We have.some thirty- 
eight million engaged in productive in- 
dustry. Over eight million are women. 
If we take out twelve million, we re- 
duce the country’s wealth by nearly 
one-third, and this at a time when we 
need far more than we had before. 

We must save, not only food, not 
only cloth, but money, all that we can. 
We need it for ourselves, to carry this 
enormous burden of war, and we need 
it for our suffering neighbors and 
friends. Every true patriot, man or 
woman, should reduce personal ex- 
penses to the minimum, and put his 
savings to the service of the country. 


HERE are twenty-six million adult 

women in this country, probably ten 
million more young girls, whose dress 
costs as much as that of women. Half 
these are farmers’ wives and daugh- 
ters who with the best of intentions 
can spend little on dress. Of the rest, 
we may roughly count off two million 
as never having proper clothing, leav- 
ing sixteen million. Half these again 
may be counted out as wives of wage 
earners, unable to spend much on 
clothes. But that leaves us perhaps 
eight million women and girls who can 
and do dress more expensively than is 
necessary. 

If the woman who now dresses on 
five thousand dollars a year reduces it 
to four; if the woman who manages on 
four hundred makes it three; if that 
eight million who could save would, at 
an average of even two hundred dollars 
apiece, it would make an annual fund 
cf one billion six hundred million; 
quite a help in war time. Put into Lib- 
erty bonds, instead of gowns and furs, 
the women would be no poorer and the 
country that much richer, in its hour 
of need. 

Can we not form a new sort of pa- 
triotic league among our earnest wom- 
en? Young ones, preferably, who care 
a good deal about how they look, but 
whose minds are open to change and 
whose wills are strong to carry out new 
decisions; older ones, too. women of 
established position and wide influence. 
Sample budgets could be prepared and 
distributed over the country, local groups 
could be formed in all our cities, original 
and simple patterns designed, competi- 
tions started, essays written by school 
girls, original suggestions asked for 


by magazines. [Continued on page 483, 
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How to Make Your Salary 
Worth 10% to 30% More 


A Simple Device That Anyone Can Apply With Quick Results 


OW much are you earning— 
twenty, twenty-five, fifty, one 
hundred dollars a week, or 
more? It doesn’t matter. What- 
ever your income you can increase its 
buying power 10% to 30% and you 
don’t have to change your job. You 
don’t even have to speak to your boss. 


I don’t deny that it is unusual to 
make such a sweeping statement. But 
let me tell a my story. Then decide 
for yourself. 


Two years ago I made $2,000 a year, 
and I was always in debt. Try as I 
could I was unable to get ahead. Nor 
could I figure out from week to week 
where my money went. Neither my 
wife nor I were spendthrifts. Our 
tastes were simple. We had two little 
children whom we dressed well but not 
extravagantly. Yet our income was 
absolutely inadequate. 


Finally things came to such a state 
that I decided something had to be 
done. I already had a pile of unpaid 
bills amounting to about $300, and 
things were going from bad to worse. 
I simply had to have more money—not 
only was I failing to save anything for 
a rainy day but I couldn’t make both 
ends meet. 


In a quandary I consulted a friend 
of mine, a Mr. Underwood, whom I ad- 
mired very much ‘because I knew him 
to be quite successful—at least with 
the same size family as mine he lived 
better than we did and I had heard 
him talk about investments he had 
made, so I knew he was getting along 
much better than I. 


Imagine my amazement when this friend 
confided in me that instead of an income 
two or three times as much as mine he was 
earning exactly the same amount that I was 

2,000 a year-—and that he was able to 
save $600 a year—in other words, he was 
really earning about 30% more than I was 
on the very same salary ! 

I couldn’t understand how he did it. 
The Underwoods seemed to have so much 
more than we did. Of course there wasn’t 
any grand opera in their program, but they 
did go to the theatre regularly; enjoyed 
most of the pleasures of life; they wore 
good clothes; entertained their friends on 
Sunday evenings; had two _ well-dressed 
children and were about the happiest and 
most contented couple of all our married 
acquaintances. 

My friend, Mr. Underwood, saw my 
amazement and told me the secret. It 
seems that a few years ago he had gone 
through the same experience that I was 
going through. 

They had no plan; they were living in 
a happy-go-lucky fashion, without any sys- 
tem—in fact, the very same way we were 
now living. 

Finally, he came to the realization that 
what was keeping them poor was the money 
that they frittered away. He realized that 
the little leaks in personal and household 
expenses were preventing them from saving 
money and even meeting their bills on time. 

Then he determined that he could easily 


By Peter Rhodes 


live within his income and also save money 
if he could in sonie way make his money 
go further. With this idea in mind, Mr. 
Underwood worked out a plan which 
enabled him to save $600 each year and 
still enjoy the pleasures and enjoyment 
that make life worth living. 

This plan which has worked so success- 
fully for my friend has been incorporated 
in the Ferrin Money Saving Account Book 
and Budget System, a system that can add 
anywhere from 10% to 30% to your savings 
just as it has for him and for me. For 
no sooner had I heard my friend’s story 
than I followed his example and it has 
worked out just as successfully in my case 
as it did in his. It really is the same to 
me as an increase in salary because I can 
enjoy more pleasures now than I ever did 
-—and I get real joy out of them—because 
I know I can afford them. 





Read! 


Letter from Head of Financial Department 
of Largest Corporation of Its 
Kind in the United States. 


INDEPENDENT CORPORATION. 
Gentlemen : 


I consider your account book a remark- 
able contribution to the people of this 
country at this time. I refer especially to 
your discovery of the absolute necessity of 
the budget idea as applied to personal and 
household account keeping and I am 
amazed that this fundamental and abso- 
lutely essential idea has not been employed 
in a simple form long before this. 

In our company we have 5.000 employees 
and it was @ revelation to me in giving 
them advice regarding the making out of 
their income tax returns to find how few 
had any intelligent idea of their income 
and their living expenses. It was that 
perhaps more than anything else, that 
brought home to me the great service that 
your new budget account book will render 
to the people who need it most, no matter 
what their income is. 

The simplicity of your plan, which by 
comparison with previous methods of ac- 
count keeping, would seem to be well-nigh 
automatic, appeals to me strongly. 

They say you can’t teach an old dog 
new tricks, but I will say to you that I 
am going to use the Ferrin Book for my 
own family expenses and consider it will 
make money for me right from the start. 

(Signed) D. S. Burton. 











The Ferrin Account System 


grew from the realization that a simple 
automatic system of accounting was abso- 
lutely essential to success in personal 
money matters. 


This amazingly simple method has been 
introduced by the Independent Corpora- 
tion, because the publishers of The Inde- 
pendent (and Harper’s Weekly) recognize 
the nation-wide need of such a device—at 
this time especially—and because the found- 
ing of such a system of money saving fits 
closely with the program of efficiency which 
is being developed by its Efficiency Service 
and its Division of Business Education. 

The Ferrin Money Saving System is en- 
compassed in a handsome dark blue seal 
grain semi-flexible, imitation leather ac- 
count book, stamped in gold. It contains 
112 pages, size 8}x10} inches. This won- 
derful aid to money saving, this watch dog 
of your income and expenditures, will tell 
you to a penny where the money goes. It 


will keep actual track of your spending 
and enable you to plug up the leaks. It 
will keep you out of debt. It will help to 
keep money in the bank. 


The Budget System 


The Ferrin Money Saving Account Book 
is the first and only device of its kind. It 
is the only account book based on the 
BUDGET idea. It is the only one that 
provides for the income as well as the 
classified items of expense. 


You simply lay out your budget according 
to the sample budgets given for incomes of 
one to five thousand dollars a year. This 
can be modified easily to suit your special 
conditions, or we will gladly arrange a 
budget for you, whatever your income. 

BUDGETING your income on the sim- 
ple Ferrin System is the most important 
factor in money saving and this is the only 
book that shows you exactly how to do it. 
It is more than a book—it is a system and 
contains compact information on keeping 
expense accounts; making an inventory of 
household goods: making safe investments 
and other financial matters of vital interest 
to every family. 


Two Minutes a Day 


The Ferrin System takes only about two 
minutes a day. No knowledge of bookkeep 
ing is required. Any child who can read 
can keep the accounts. Instead of being 
a hardship, saving becomes fun. Keeping 
records the Ferrin way is more enjoyable 
than a game. And the pleasure lasts for- 
ever. 

Examine It Free 

So confident are we of the great value of 
this Ferrin Money Saving Book, that we 
will gladly send it to you on approval, 
without a penny in advance. Keep it five 
days. See how simple it is. See how much 
you have missed by not reading it before. 
See how much it must mean to you from 
the very day you get it. Then if you feel 
that you can afford not to have it, return 
it and you will owe nothing. 

But if you feel that it means the begin- 
ning of a new era of financial independence 
for you, send only $2, the small sum asked. 
The Ferrin Money Saving Account Book 
is an investment and will return its cost 
many times over every year. The system 
is good for four years, which makes it cost 
about 4 cents a month! And you need send 
no money until you see it and examine it 
and are satisfied that it will pay you big 
returns, 

Mail the coupon or send a letter now, 
while the matter is on your mind. 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


Independent Corporation 


Division of Business Education 
Dept. S, 119 W. 40th St., New York 
Publishers of The Independent (and Harper’s Weekly) 

Please send me the Ferrin Money Saving 
Account Book on Free Examination. I will 


send you $2 within 5 days after receipt, ‘or 
return the book 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 

















makes possible very mo 
erate charges. Officers and 
instructors, 60. Students 
from 35 states and coun- 
tries. Address 


WILLIAM A. WEBB, Pres., Box 46 











RANDOLPH-MACON WOMAN’S COLLEGE ] 


Offers courses for A. B. and A.M. Four laboratories, library, 
observatory, gymnasium, ewimming pool. Liberal endowment 


LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 








The Carnegie Library School offers the following 
courses in librarianship for the year 1918-1919: 
Genera! Library Work 
Library Work with Children 
School Library Work 
For information, address the Principal, 


Carnegie Library School. Carnegie Institate, Pittsbargh, Pa. 


Florida (Halvey) Military oe oon 


Barracks new and modern. Military work directed 
by War Dept. Prepares for, universities, business 
and Government academies. Personal instruction 
and attention. Perfect health record. Cadets from 
18 states. Tuition $460. Col. Geo. W. Hutvey, 
Supt., Jacksonville, Fla. 








SKIDMORE SCHOOL OF ARTS 


Cuartes Henry Keyes, Ph. D., President 
Sanan GeipLex Ross, A. M., Dean 


A college for the professional and vocational og 
ing of women. Offers four years courses leading to 
B. 8. degree 


Household Economics, Pine Arts, Music, 
Physical Education, Secretarial Studies 
A special diploma, securable upon the completion of two 
or three years, commands teacher’s or supervisor's 
certificate. 


Residence accommodations for two hundred students. 
Outdoor sports Non-sectarian. Summer session. 
For catalogue address 
Louise Houtmes Watersory, B. A., Registrar 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, NEW YORE 
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Pacific School of Religion 


An undenominational union schoo] of re- 
ligion. Admits both sexes and all denomina- 
tions. College graduation required for regular 
course leading to All privileges of 
University of California open to qualified 
ee students. Term begins September 
0, 18. Address President C. S. Nash, 

ms ey, Cal. 
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FRANKLIN, MASS. 52nd YEAR 

Young men and young women find here a home- 
like atmosphere, thorough and efficient training 
in every department of a broad culture, a loyal 
and helpful school spirit. Liberal endowment per- 
mits liberal terms, $325-$400 per year. Special 
course in Domestic Science. 

For catalogue and information address 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt.D., Principal 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


24 Highland Street, Natick, Mass. 
A College Preparatory School for Girls. 17 miles from Boston. 40 
Acres. Skating Pond. Athletic Fields. 5 Buildings. Gymnasium. 
Miss Conant, Miss Bigelow, Principals 


MARTIN COLLE For GIRLS 


PULASKI, TENN. 

A Junior College with Preparatory Department. _Mod- 
erate Rates. Modern Buildings and Equipment. In the 
Blue-Grass Hills of Sunny Tennessee. Careful Super- 
vision. Box 1. W. T. WYNN, President. 


The University of Chicago 
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“THE MOST 
STIMULATING MAGAZINE 
IN AMERICA” 


Though only four months old, The 
Liberator (edited by Max Eastman) 
has been received by its readers with 
an enthusiasm unprecedented in pres- 
ent-day journalism. “J shall read 
and re-read and cherish these copies 
until others come,” writes a soldier. 
And here are a few other sentences 
selected at random from our corre- 
spondence: “One of those very few 
magazines that compel reading, not 
filing.”——“The Liberator has a 
breadth of beam and a buoyancy.” 
“T should be fearfully disap- 
pointed if I missed a single number.” 





TRY A TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION 
Three Months, 50 Cents 


Year’s Subscription, $1.50 
Single Copy -- 15 Cents 


Address: THE LIBERATOR 
34 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 














WHAT ARE WE FIGHTING 
FOR? 


(Continued from page 474) 


out uprooting too many other things which 
will have got linked up with them. 
It is a mistake to think that the 
movement for the self-determination of 
nations, the releasing of nationalities now 
held in dependence, will arrest, much less 
reverse, the integrating movement. Cultural 
emancipation of nationalities and locai 
autonomy within a federation are to be 
hoped for; if they are not attained, the 
war will have been fought in vain so far 
as its most important conscious objective 
is concerned. But even if this goes beyond 
local autonomy to the point of complete po- 
litical independence of a new Bohemia, 
Poland, Ukrainia, Palestine, Egypt, India, 
it will not militate against the virtual con- 
trol of the world by a smaller number of 
political units. The war has demonstrated 
that effective sovereignty can be maintained 
only by states large enough to be economic- 
ally self-supporting. New nations could ex- 
ist permanently only if guaranteed by some 
large political union, which would have to 
be more closely knit together than were 
the treaty-alliances which “neutralized” 
(till the war broke out) some of the small- 
er states of Europe. 

To say, however, that the world will be 
better organized is not—unfortunately— 
the same thing as to say that it will be 
organized so as to be a better world. We 
shall have either a world federation in the 
sense of a genuine concert of nations, or a 
few large imperialistic organizations, stand- 
ing in chronic hostility to one another. 
Something corresponding to the present 
anti-German federation, with minor re- 
alignments in course of time, might con- 
stitute one of these; the Central Empires 
and southeastern Europe another; Russia, 
it is conceivable, would go it alone, and 
the Oriental countries might make a fourth. 
In this case, we should have a repetition 
of the Balance of Power situation on a 
larger scale, with all its evils, including 
the constant jockeying to secure by threat 
and bribe the allegiance of Scandinavia, 
Spain and some of the South American 
countries to one imperialistic federation or 
another. The choice between these two al- 
ternatives is the great question which the 
statesmen after the war will have to face. 
If it is dodged, and the attempt is made 
to restore an antebellum condition of a 
large number of independent detached and 
“sovereign” states allied only for purposes 
of economic and potential military war- 
fare, the situation will be forced, probably, 
into the alternative of an imperially organ- 
ized Balance of Power whose unstable 
equilibrium will result in the next war for 
decisive dominion. 

The counterpart of the growth of world 
organization thru elimination of isolated 
territorial sovereign states is domestic in- 
tegration within each unit. In every war- 
ring country there has been the same de- 
mand that in the time of great national 
stress production for profit be subordinated 
to production for use. Legal possession and 
individual property rights have had to give 

vay before social requirements. The old 
conception of the absoluteness of private 
property has received the world over a blow 
from which it will never wholly recover. 
Not that arbitrary confiscation will be re- 
sorted to, but that it has been made clear 
that the control of any individual or group 
over their “own” property is relative to 
public wants, and that public requirements 
may at any time be given precedence by 
public machinery devised for that purpose. 
Profiteering has not been stamped out; 
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doubtless in some lines of war necessities 
it has been augmented. But the sentiment 
aroused against profiteering will last be- 
yond the war, while even more important 
is the fact that the public has learned to 
recognize profiteering in many activities 
which it formerly accepted on their own 
claims as a matter of course. 

In short, the war, by throwing into re- 
lief the public aspect of every social enter- 
prize, has discovered the amount of sabotage 
which habitually goes on in manipulating 
property rights to take a private profit out 
of social needs. Otherwise, the wrench need- 
ed in order to bring privately controlled in- 
dustries into line with public needs would 
not have had to be so great. The war has 
thus afforded an immense object lesson as 
to the absence of democracy in most im- 
portant phases of our national life, while 
it has also brought into existence arrange- 
ments for facilitating democratic integrated 
control. This organization of means for 
public control covers every part of our na- 
tional life. Banking, finance, the super- 
vision of floating of new corporate enter- 
prizes, the mechanism of credit, have been 
affected by it to various degrees in all coun- 
tries. The strain with respect to the world’s 
food supply has made obvious to all from 
the farmer in the field to the cook in the 
kitchen the social meaning of all occupa- 
tions connected with the physical basis of 
life. Consequently the question of the con- 
trol of land for use instead of for specula- 
tion has assumed an acute aspect, while a 
flood of light has been thrown upon the 
interruption of the flow of food and fuel 
to the consumer with a view to exacting 
private toll. Hence organization for the 
regulation of transportation and distribu- 
tion of food, fuel and the necessities of war 
production like steel and copper. To dispose 
of such matters by labeling them state so- 
cialism is merely to conceal their deeper 
import: the creation of instrumentalities 
for enforcing the public interest in all the 
agencies of modern production and ex- 
change. Again, the war has added to the 
old lesson of public sanitary regulation the 
new lesson of social regulation for pur- 
poses of moral prophylaxis. The accelera- 
tion of the movement to control the liquor 
traffic is another aspect of the same fact. 
Finally, conscription has brought home to 
the countries which have in the past been 
the home of the individualistic tradition the 
supremacy of public need over private pos- 
session. 

It may seem a work of supererogation to 
attempt even the most casual listing of the 
variety of ways in which the war has en- 
forced this lesson of the interdependence, 
the interweaving of interests and occupa- 
tions, and the consequent necessity of agen- 
cies for public oversight and direction in 
order that the interdependence may become 
a public value instead of being used for 
private levies. It is true that not every in- 
strumentality brought into the war for the 
purpose of maintaining the public interest 
will last. Many of them will melt away 
when the war comes to an end. But it must 
be borne in mind that the war did not 
create that interdependence of interests 
which has given enterprizes once private 
and limited in scope a social significance. 
The war only gave a striking revelation 
of the state of affairs which the applica- 
tion of steam and electricity to industry | 4m 
and transportation had already effected. It 
afforded a vast and impressive object lesson 
as to what had occurred, and made it im- 
possible for men to proceed any longer by 
ignoring the revolution which has taken 
place. Thus the public supervision and con- 
trol occasioned by this war differ from that 
produced by other wars not only in range, 
deptL and complexity, but even more in the 
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THE SOLDIER’S ALLY— 


He Serves— 
She Saves 


ECAUSE the battle is in 
the kitchen as well as in the 
trenches— 


ECAUSE, she belongs to 
America’s great army of de- 
fense— 


BECAUSE food will win the 


War against autocracy— 


Every Housewife 
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fact that they have simply accelerated a 
movement which was already proceeding 
apace. The immediate urgency has in a 
short time brought into existence agencies 
for executing the supremacy of the public 
and social interest over the private and 
possessive interest which might otherwisé 
have taken a long time to construct. In 
this sense, no matter how many among the 
special agencies for public control decay 
with the disappearance of war stress, the 
movement will never go backward. Peoples 
who have learned that billions are available 
for public needs when the occasion presses 
will not forget the lesson, and having seen 
that portions of these billions are neces- 
sarily diverted into physical training, indus- 
trial education, better housing, and the set- 
ting up of agencies for securing a public 
service and function from private industries 
will ask why in the future the main stream 
should not be directed in the same chan- 
nels. 

In short, we shall have a better organ- 
ized world internally as well as externally, 
a more integrated, less anarchic, system. 
Partizans are attempting to locate the 
blame for the breakdown in the distribu- 
tion of fuel and the partial breakdown in 
food supplies upon mere inefficiency in 
governmental officials. But whatever the 
truth in special cases such accusations, it 
is clear that the causal force lies deeper. 
fundamental industries have been carried 
on for years and years on a social basis; for 
public service indeed, but for public service 
under such conditions of private restric- 
tion as would render the maximum of per- 
sonal profit. Our large failures are mere- 
ly exhibitions of the anarchy and confu- 
sion entailed by any such principle of con- 
ducting affairs. When profit may arise from 
setting up division and conflict, it is hope- 
less to expect unity. That this, taken to- 
gether with the revelation by the war of 
the crucial position occupied by the wage- 
earner, points to the socialization of in- 
dustry as one of the enduring consequences 
of the war cannot be doubted. 

Socialization, as well as the kindred term 
socialism, covers, however, many and di- 
verse alternatives. Many of the measures 
thus far undertaken may be termed in the 
direction of state capitalism, looking to the 
absorption of the means of production and 
distribution by the government, and to the 
replacement of the present corporate em- 
ploying and directive forces by a bureau- 
cracy of officials. So far as the consequences 
of war assume this form, it supplies an- 
other illustration of the main thesis of 
Herbert Spencer that a centralized govern- 
ment has been built up by war necessities, 
and that such a state is necessarily mili- 
taristic in its structure. On the other hand, 
it must be pointed out that in Great Britain 
and this country, and apparently to a con- 
siderable degree even in centralized Ger- 
many, the measures taken for enforcing the 
subordination of private activity to public 
need and service have been successful only 
because they have enlisted the voluntary 
coéperation of associations which have been 
formed on a non-political, non-governmental 
basis, large industrial corporations, railway 
systems, labor unions, universities, scien- 
tifie societies, banks, etc. Moreover, the 
wage-earner is more likely to be interested 
in using his newly discovered power to in- 
crease his own share of control in an in- 
dustry than he is in transferring that con- 
trol over to government officials. He will 
have to look to politics for measures which 
will secure the democratization of indus- 
try from within, but he need not go further 
than this. Reorganization along these lines 
would give us in the future a federation 
of self-governing industries with the gov- 
ernment acting as adjuster and arbiter 
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rather than as direct owner and manager, 
unless perhaps in case of industries occu- 
pying such a privileged position as fuel 
production and the railways. Taxation will 
be a chief governmental power thru which 
to procure and maintain socialization of 
the services of the land and of industries 
organized for self-direction rather than for 
subjection to alien investors. While one 
can say here as in the case of international 
relations that a more highly organized 
world is bound to result, one cannot with 
assurance say which of two types of or- 
ganization is going to prevail. But it is 
reasonably sure that the solution in one 
sphere will be congruous with that wrought 
out in the other. Governmental capitalism 
will stimulate and be stimulated by the 
formation of a few large imperialistic or- 
ganizations which must resort to armament 
for each to maintain its place within a 
precarious balance of powers. A federated 
concert of nations, on the other hand, with 
appropriate agencies of legislation, judi- 
cial procedure and administrative commis- 
sions would so relax tension between states 
as to encourage voluntary groupings all 
over the world, and thus promote social 
integration by means of the codperation 
of democratically self-governed industrial 
and vocational groups. The period of social 
reconstruction might require a temporary 
extension of governmental regulation and 
supervision, but this would be provisional, 
giving way to a period of decentralization 
after the transfer of power from the more 
or less rapacious groups now in control had 
been securely affected. The determination 
of the issue in one sense or the other will 
not, of course, immediately follow the con- 
clusion of the war. There will be a long 
period of struggle and transition. But if we 
are to have a world safe for democracy and 
a world in which democracy is safely an- 
chored, the solution will be in the direction 
of a federated world government and a 
variety of freely experimenting and freely 
cojperating self-governing local, cultural 
and industrial groups. It is because, in the 
end, autocracy means uniformity as surely 
as democracy means diversification that 
the great hope lies with the latter. The 
former strains human nature to the break- 
ing point; the latter releases and relieves 
it—such, I take it, is the ultimate sanction 
of democracy, for which we are fighting. 


CONCERNING CLOTHES 


(Continued from page 478) 

We have women in overalls, doing farm 
work and machine work; we have women 
in uniforms doing all manner of military 
service, even to direct fighting. 

Now let us have a larger army of 
women, the country over, establishing a 
minimum ration in clothing and living on 
it. It would vary, of course, according to 
the needs, the genuine needs that is, of 
different women, and it should carry with 
it a wide field of constructive effort, devel- 
oping workshops with short hours, living 
wages, healthful conditions, and an output 
of reasonable priced garments. 

Far reaching and intelligent effort for 
conservation in cloth calls for three lines 
of action: designing, based on health and 
truth and real beauty, altering with im- 
proved ideas, but not fluttering in a hurri- 
cane of hasty changes that have no purpose 
but to sell more goods; manufacturing, 
that shall show prices based on a fair wage 
to all the workers, neither sweatshop cheap- 
ness nor Madame’s extortion; and above 
all, a new spirit in our women, a clear and 
independent choice, ennobled by the growing 
recognition that what we have but belongs 
to the service of the world. 

New York City 
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hotels everywhere. 


The Independent invites inquiries from its readers pertaining to Travel for pleasure, health or business; the 
best hotels, large and small; the best routes to reach them, and the cost; trips by land and sea; tours domes- 
tic and foreign. This Department is under the supervision of the BERTHA RUFFNER HOTEL BUREAU, 
widely and favorably known because of the personal knowledge possessed by its management regarding 
Office at Hotel McAlpin, Broadway and 34th street, New York, where personal inquiry 
may be made. Address inquiries by mail to INFORMATION, The Independent, New York. 
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The Ideal Tour Hotel at Lake Sunapee. 


Write for circular. 
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GRANLIDEN HOTEL 
LAKE SUNAPEE, 


At the gateway of the White Mountains 


N. H. 


Fine golf course, good motoring, tennis, boating, 
canoeing, bathing; fishing for salmon, trout and bass as good, if not the best in New England. 
Dancing, afternoon and evening. Furnished cottages to rent. 


Accommodates 300 guests. 


Address W. W. Brown, Ritz-Carlton, 46th St. and Madison Ave., New 
York City, or Granliden Hotel, Lake Sunapee, N. H. 


Winter season, Hotels INDIAN RIVER and ROCKLEDGE, Rockledge, Florida. 
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Hotel Wentworth 
New Castle by the Sea 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


(New Portsmouth) 
OPEN JUNE 24 TO SEPT. 25 


O Hotel on the New England coast 
is more notable in the beauty of its 
location, the attractiveness of surround- 
ings and perfection of service. Located 
on the sea, in the center of a large pri- 
vate park. Accommodates 500. Local 
and long distance telephone in each 
room. 


Every facility for sport and recrea- 
tion. FINE GOLF COURSE, yacht- 
ing, tennis, trapshooting, rifle 
congo. dancing, pool, still surf 
bathing. deep sea fishing. 


Music by Symphony Orchestra 


Associated with the Ideal and New England 
Tours. Well equipped garage under compe- 
tent supervision. 


Send postal today for beautiful illustrated 


book, telling how easy to reach here from 
all points. 


WENTWORTH HOTEL COMPANY 
H. W. PRIEST. President C. A. JUDKINS, Manager 
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The South Jersey Coast is 
delightful at this season. Chal- 
fonte appeals to cultivated, inter- 
esting people seeking rest and recrea- 
tion. Modern, 10-story, fireproof. Right 
on the beach and boardwalk. All sports 
and pastimes. Golf club privileges. 
American Plan Always Open 


THE LEEDS COMPANY 









It is best to make reservation 
ahead for Chalfonte. Write for 
illustrated booklet and rates. 
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The summer and autumn residence and farm of 
610 acres of the late Colonel Francis L. Leland, 

own as Boulder Grange, located at Becket, Mass. 

In the heart of the famous Berkshire Hill 
region. The residence is handsomely and 
completely furnished and is being occupied 
now by the Colonel Leland legatee. he 
farm is stocked with cattle and poultry, and 
well equipped with tools, machinery, etc., 
is also planted. Full particulars will be 
furnished, and the place can be seen by 
application to 


H. A. BIDWELL Becket, Mass. 
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THE LAST TO LEAVE 


(Continued from page 471) 
homes. Of course we promised to help. 

Just after breakfast Dr. Devine came in, 
Tuesday morning, and asked me if I would 
leave five girls in Montdidier to finish up 
the work, and go with the others to Amiens, 
where help was badly needed. Miss Mather, 
Daisy, Alice, Frances and I went down in 
the afternoon with two cars and some 
R. C. chauffeurs, arriving about five o’clock. 
We went to R. C. headquarters and found 
that rooms had been engaged for us at the 
Hotel de la Paix. There were already signs 
of people hurriedly leaving lately. We 
waited for Dr. Devine, who was to send 
instructions to the other girls, and it was 
half past eight before a letter was sent 
back to the men telling them to report at 
Beauvais when their work was finished. 

In the meantime the situation was such 
that we decided to keep one car in case it 
became necessary to leave in a hurry. Miss 
Mather and Alice had finished their dinner 
and the rest of us had started on our soup 
when there was a loud crash, the lights 
were turned out, and we realized that we 
were being bombed. Of course we all fled 
to the cellar, which was very small and 
very crowded. This, as I said, was about 
8:30 in the evening, and from then until 
four in the morning we did nothing but go 
up and down stairs. We could hear the 
planes very distinctly and the crashes as 
the bombs fell were very terrific. When 
they had used all of their ammunition. our 
friends went home for more. Naturally we 
waited until we were sure they were all 
gone to go upstairs, but unfortunately it 
was just then about time for them to re- 
turn. You can picture us spending the night 
commuting between the second floor and 
the cellar. Several times we only got as far 
as the smoking room, and lay for as much 
as five minutes on the hard leather cush- 
ions, only to hurry back at the sound of 
these awful double engines. Even before 
Dr. Devine came around at five to see if 
our hotel was still standing, we were con- 
vinced that Amiens was a poor place to 
stay. Dr. Devine said we would leave as 
soon as possible. Before going we took sup- 
plies for the refugees who were crowding 
the station, and sent blankets and con- 
densed milk to a hospital they had decided 
could not be evacuated. We left shortly 
after noon with the Red Cross workers 
from Amiens, taking with us on a mat- 
tress a girl of fourteen who had been seri- 
ously wounded the night before. We went 
directly to Poix over roads so crowded with 
refugees, ambulances and soldiers that it 
was almost impossible to drive the cars. 
We were in Poix some hours and then 
went to Beauvais, where we spent the night 
in a hospital. Dr. Devine went directly to 
Paris to send down a soup kitchen. We 
rightly guessed that the kitchen would 
arrive too late to be of any use in that 
particular place, so Marion, Daisy and I 
got up early in the morning, filled the 
White with supplies, and started back. On 
the way we found a milk station and were 
able to get all we needed for the children. 
Mr. Jackson later in the day brought us a 
truckload of supplies and we fed thousands 
of refugees the two days we were there. We 
left Poix when the rush was past and 
turned the soup kitchen we had established, 
over to the French Mission. We left them 
our equipment and supplies and they car- 
ried on the work of feeding the stragglers. 
We came on to Beauvaix, where our help 
was badly needed. We feel the way our 
peasants do about those villages on the 
Somme. where we have lived and worked 
since last September, and I hope you will 
tell every one that when the proper time 
comes we will return and build them over. 
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RED GUM 
“AMERICA'S FINEST CABINET WOOD” 


IS INCREASING ITS LEAD AS THE FAVORITE 
TRIM IN GREAT BUILDINGS WHOSE OWNERS 
SEEK DISTINCTION AS WELL AS INTELLI- 
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Allied and American 


Peace Terms 


By Samuet A. B. Mercer, Ph.D., D.D., 
Professor of Semitic Languages in 
the Western Theological Seminary, 
Chicago, and Editor of the Journal 
of the Society of Oriental Research. 
Cloth, 60 cts. Postage about 5 cts. 


We must win the war first. But we 
must not wait for it to be won before 
we consider what comes next. The fate 
of races, peoples, and groups will depend 
upon the terms of the treaty of peace. 
To be able to deal intelligently with 
them, America and the Allies must learn 
what group units have the elements of 
nationality in themselves and what have 
not. This is the subject of Professor 
Mercer’s inquiry. 


He evinces a thorough knowledge of 
the many separate groups in the Bal- 
kans and elsewhere. What are the race 
affinities and prejudices of each of 
these? Statesmen must know before 
they can deal intelligently with the is- 
sues that come after the war; and when 
the war is over it will be too late to 
begin to learn. 


Published by 


The Young Churchman Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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WHEN DIXIE GOES OVER THE TOP 


(Continued from page 473) 


didn’t think you were serious, S’eh. 
shuah like to have you go with me, but I’d 
never fo’give myself if you got you’self 
killed. It’s contrary to o’dahs, too. If 
G. H. Q. evah found it out, I’d shuah get 
myself co’t martialed. If it’s the same to 
you, S’eh, I’d rather you didn’t come.” 

I was not going to increase that fine 
boy’s embarrassment by putting up a dis- 
appointed howl. So tho it wasn’t “the same 
to me” by any means, I shook hands and 
wished him luck, then joined the sentry up 
above and listened to the rustle of their 
passing thru the wire till it was drowned 
by the pattering rain. 

It was eerie watching, there, hour after 
hour, in wet, black silence that was broken 
only at long intervals by the boom of a dis- 
tant gun or the shriek of a passing shell. 
Imagination peopled the utter darkness be- 
yond. the parapet with sinister shapes. 
Small noises took on vast importance. Once 
I saw the dim form of a sentry stiffen in 
breathless attention. Rifle at hip, leaning 
slightly forward, he stood, rigid, absolutely 
motionless, for fully ten minutes. My 
straining ears had also picked up the sound 

-clip, ping! clip, ping! the exact noise 
made by nippers severing wire! The Boche! 
I know that in the sentry’s place I should 
have fired. But he stood, frozen still, and 
soon a whisper fell thru the darkness, 

“It’s water, S’eh, dropping from the tree 
on to the wire.” 

Shortly thereafter a star shell on our 
left suddenly laid out the wood’s dark out- 
line and No Man’s Land under its bright 
blue flare. Came the sentry’s hissed whis- 
per, “Don’t move!” As the light faded, he 
said, “A German sniper might be out thar. 
If a light goes up when we're out on 
patrol, we freeze—with one foot up, if it 
chances to be raised. So long as you don’t 
move they kain’t see you.” 

Just then a second star shell broke on 
high followed by a burst of machine gun 
fire, rapid in its reverberation as the rip- 
ping of canvas. For five minutes it contin- 
ued, but the pictures of German attacks 
that formed in my mind were dissipated by 
the sentry’s laconic comment. “Number 
Three’s nervous tonight.” 

When, a few minutes later a second erup- 
tion of flares and firing broke on our right, 
he added, “Nervous as a pack of wimmen. 
Number One’s got it now; must be catch- 
ing. I’d sho’ think they'd be ashamed.” 

Presently flares and firing died, leaving 
us to continue our watch in cold, wet dark- 
ness. Tho there with the sentry in the flesh, 
in spirit I roved with the patrol groping 
its way out there thru the utter blackness 
of No Man's Land. Always I looked for the 
star shell that would leave it discovered un- 
der German fire. But up to the moment a 
sergeant climbed up to us from a dugout 
below, nothing further disturbed the black 
night beyond the parapet. 

It is quite easy for a patrol to lose itself. 
The marvel is how it ever gets back. There- 
fore, according to agreement, the sergeant 
fired a pistol flare at twelve o'clock. 
Quarter of an hour thereafter came the 
soft rustle of men passing thru our wire. 
Then, one by one, twenty dark figures 
climbed down the parapet. 

The lieutenant’s report was vividly alive; 
tense with the dread interest of those who 
walk with death. They had gone up to and 
lain down close to the German wire; so 
close that they had seen a Boche patrol in 
dim outline passing above along the para- 
pet. 

“We could have picked off a few,” he 
explained, “but the next second they’d have 
lit No Man’s Land brighter than day with 


I'd. 


their flares and machine-gunned us off the 
airth. We could hear them talking. One 
chap said “Nein! Nein!” in a hissing whis- 
per as if he was checking something fool- 
ish. If we’d been thar just one hour sooner 
we'd have had the wire cut so we could 
have gotten them. But, we know, now. 
We'll go out earlier tomorrow night and 
get them to rights.” 

If he had known just where that patrol 
had been I doubt whether he could have 
held his men’s fire. But none of us knew 
until, quarter of an hour later, we stopped 
on our way beck to the main camp at Num- 
ber Three Post. 

“Nervous, eh?’ The corporal in charge 
replied to the lieutenant’s banter. “There’s 
three dead Boches out thar in our wire 
that would tell you diff’rent. They raided 
us while you were gone—killed one of our 
sentries and wounded two others; sniped 
’em from the edge of the wire. But three 
for one is good exchange. If we keep thit 
up, I know who'll win the wah.” 

“Must have been the gang we saw! Oh. 
why didn’t we meet them in the open?” 

The lieutenant’s exclamation drew an 
echo from the dark line of men from be- 
hind us-——a mingled snarl and growl similar 
to that emitted by an animal torn away 
from its prey. It was not, I suppose, a 
pleasant sound, but it boded ill for Fritz 
when they “got him to rights tomorrow.” 
All the way back to the camp they growled 
and grumbled, and as I listened there was 
borne in upon me the full comprehension 
of how their grandfathers, under Robert 
Lee, had for three years made life for the 
northern armies one long hell. My last look 
at the grim, determined faces going out next 
morning assured me that they could be de- 
pended upon to do the same for Fritz. 

The latter was shelling the road on gen- 
eral principles rather than in search of cor- 
respondents when I approached the village 
under the shards of which, as beforesaid, 
the complaisant major lived with his staff. 
In saying goodby he put into a couple of 
sentences the spirit of these fighting south- 
erners. 

“We're not naturally quarrelsome. S’eh. 
I’m a man of peace myse’f—out there not 
at any price. There’s only one way it can 
ever be restored again on earth—by giving 
Fritz particular hell.” 

The last I saw of him, this man of peace 
was bending over a map with his finger 
on the spot where he next intended to cut 
hell loose upon Fritz. 








We shall soon see the German goose-step 
give way to our Foch’s trot.—London 
Opinion. 


5 Base—That coach hasn’t much of a car- 
riage. 
Ball—No, he’s rather hackneyed.—Pur- 
ple Core. 


Hobbs—I see we are now restricted to 
a tree bread ration. How much is 
that 

Dobbs—Of my wife’s bread a piece about 
two inches square.—Ezchange. 


Corporal O’Rourke—The Gineral says 
yez are to be shot at sunrise, so trot along 
wid yez and pray for a cloudy day.—Judge. 


That man with Jane certainly has on 
loud clothes. 

Doesn’t matter. She turns a deaf ear to 
his suit—Purple Cow. 


To one who irom his Listening Post 
heard the Hudson Terminal, the Western 
Union, and the Woolworth Buildings go up, 
rivet by rivet, the noise of the bombs and 
shells is the soft murmur of a lullaby. 
Sweet and low, sweet and low, bombs of 
the Western Front!—F. P. A. in the Stars 
and Stripes. 
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DIVIDENDS 
THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 
Allegheny Avenue & 19th Street. 
Philadelphia, June 5, 1918. 
The Directors have declared a dividend of one 
dollar ($1.00) per share from the net earnings of 
the Company on both Common and Preferred 
Stocks, payable July 1, 1918, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on June 17, 1918. 
Checks will be mailed. 
WALTER G. HENDERSON, Treasurer. 


RAY CONSOLIDATED COPPER CO. 
25° Broad St., New York, June 6, 1918. 

The Board of Directors of Ray Consolidated 

Copper Company has declared, for the quarter 

ending June 30, 1918, a dividend of seventy-five 

cents per share, payable June 29, 1918, to stock- 

holders of record at the close of business on 
June 14, 8. . P. SHOVE, Treasurer. 


TWO YEARS 
FROM NOW 


will you be better off financially? 
It all depends on how much you save and 
how you invest your savings. By using 


Che Gwenty Payment Plan 


you will not only induce and foster sav- 
ing, but will find yourself the owner of in- 
come-producing securities within two years. 
Booklet explaining this method of invest- 
ing, as well as copy of our fortnightly 
publication d 


**Investment Opportunities” 


will be sent without charge upon request 
for 69-IN. 
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Por 36 years we have been paying our customers 
ithe highest returns consistent with conservative 
methods. First mortgage loans of $200 and > 
te) which we can recommend after the most thoro 
personal investigation. Please ask for Loan List Wo. 71 


PERKINS& CO. Lawrence 


Kan: 


the Leaks that 
eep You Poor 


Saving money is hard work until you get 
the secret. No matter how large or how 
small your income you will never save as 
much as you should until you get the knack. 

If the average business were operated on 
the haphazard basis on which our household 
finances are run, there would be fifty times 
as many bankrupts. The truth, whether we 
admit it or not, is that very few families 
know where their money goes. At the end 
of each year we find ourselves little better 
off, if any, than at the beginning. We 
have earned $800 or $1,500 or $5,000, yet 
practically all has been spent—and the 
pitiful part of it is we have nothing to 
show for it! 


New Method Makes Saving 
a Pleasure Instead of a 
Hardship 


The Ferrin Money Saving Account Book 
is a simple automatic watch-dog of your in- 
come and expenditures. It is the only 
account book based on the Budget idea. It 
is the only one that provides for the income 
as well as the classified items of expense. 
It contains much valuable information as 
well as 96 pages, size 8%x10% inches, 
which are sufficient for keeping your house- 
hold expenses and income for four years; 
also recapitulation covering the four years 
with a Budget plan. The book is boun 
in dark blue seal grain imitation leather, 
stamped in gold. The book is prepared by 
an expert and fits any salary on the 
smallest to the largest. 
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For Farther Information Read Page 479 














BUILDING A WAR TOWN 


(Continued from page 469) 

be in Colonial style. This is the best of 
our American styles, and Mr. Litchfield has 
fully employed its limitless varieties. 

“Yorkship Village will not look like a 
Spotless Town, or an institution,” says Mr. 
Litchfield, happily turning the pages of his 
book of plans. “Here is a little house in 
red brick with a green slate gable. That 
house there in stucco with the red composi- 
tion roof is just like it, altho you would 
never notice the similarity. Here is the 
same plan again as part of a double house 
and there it appears at each end of a row 
of five. And there it is with a different 
porch and roof angle. There are only twen- 
ty-seven basic plans, but we have seventy 
group combinations, each reappearing only 
three or four times in the whole 907 
houses of the present initial contract. 
And of course we scatter them. I am 
painting some of the brick houses and 
using colored stuccos and I have seven dif- 


| ferent roofing materials to work with. To 


give such variety adds practically nothing 
to construction cost and only a trifle to 
the architect’s office work, whereas the re- 
sults will be so much more attractive than 
the long dismal, monotonous working men’s 
rows characteristic of the Philadelphia re- 
gion that these houses will always be worth 
at least ten per cent more on the open 
market and will be far easier to keep 
rented.” 

All the little Yorkship Village houses 
will have bathrooms and sewer connection, 
gas ranges and electric lights. Playgrounds, 
parks and garden lands are reserved. A 
spacious central square is to be surrounded 
with stores with apartments above, and as 
Yorkship Village is isolated, it will have 
here a full-fledged shopping center of its 
own. 

The houses will presumably be rented at 
$25 to $80 a month, which should cover 
cost. The realty company is limited by the 
conditions of the government loan to five 
per cent dividends annually, so if it does 
charge more than the costs require, there 
will be nothing to do with the excess except 
reéxpend it on the town, or use it to reduce 
the government mortgage, thereby releas- 
ing larger excess revenue for later years. 

The Committee on New Industrial Towns 
is urging the Government not to allow the 
property to be divided and sold off to indi- 
viduals piecemeal, but to sell the whole vil- 
lage by easy instalments to the people of 
Yorkship Village, to be held by them in- 
tact forever as a communal possession. 
Thus, when an annual amortization charge 
from rentals has retired enough of the 
Government loan to permit securing a pri- 
vate mortgage to refund the remainder, 
the people (or, strictly speaking, a repre- 
sentative limited-profit or non-profit realty 
company acting for them) would own all 
the real estate within the village, and at 
full normal rents, would enjoy a revenue 
available for public purposes exceeding 
ordinary taxation by some 50 per cent! 

An influx of new population to a 
given neighborhood creates a land boom, 
and the various individuals, by shrewd spec- 
ulation, or bull luck, proceed to get sud- 
denly rich at the expense of the incoming 
population. In the case of Yorkship Vil- 
lage and the other government towns that 
are projected, we have a freak condition, 
namely, a successful development of a new 
suburb by a limited-profit company with 
no boom profits for anybody-—a unique ad- 
vantage which might as well be preserved 





to the people of the village forever! 

And that wonderful revenue (if Wash- 
ington grasps this “Self-Owning Town” 
idea in time) would make Yorkship Vil- 
| lage a still more interesting town to live in! 
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DIVIDENDS 


UNITED LIGHT AND 
RAILWAYS COMPANY 


Chicago 





Davenport Grand Rapids 


Preferred Stock Dividend No. 31 
Common Stock Dividend No. 14 


The Board of Directors have declared a dividend 
of one and one-half (14%)%) per cent. on the First 
Preferred Stock, and a dividend of one (1%) per 
cent. on the Common Stock, payable out of the 
surplus earnings, on July 1, 1918, to stockholders 
oe at the close of business, noon, June 15, 
918. 

First Preferred and Common Stock transfer books 
will reopen for transfer of stock certificates at the 
opening of business June 17, 1918. 

L. H. HEINKE, Secretary. 
June 4, 1918. 


THE AMERICAN BRAKE SHOE 
AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 


NOTICE OF DIVIDENDS ON 
PREFERRED AND COMMON STOCK 

The third installment of 2% of the 8% divi- 
dend upon the outstanding preferred stock and 
of 1%% of the 7% dividend upon the outstanding 
common stock of The American Brake Shoe and 
Foundry Company, which were declared on De- 
cember 11, 1917, will be payable on June 29, 
1918, to stockholders of record at 3 o'clock P. M. 
on June 21, 1918. 

The board of directors of said company has 
also this day declared extra dividends upon its 
outstanding preferred stock, payable as follows: 
1% on June 29, 1918, to stockholders of record 
at 3 o’clock P. M. on June 21, 1918; and 1% on 
September 30, 1918, to stockholders of record 
at 3 o'clock P. M. on September 20, 1918. 

Checks will be mailed. 

GEORGE M. JUDD, Secretary. 

Dated, New York, June 11, 1918. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Thirty-Year Five Per Cent. Collateral Trust 
Gold Bonds 
Coupons from these bonds, payable by their 
terms on June 1, 1918, at the office or agenc 
of the Company in New York or Boston, will 
be paid in New York by the Bankers Trust 
Company, 16 Wall Street. 


G. D. Mine, Treasurer. 


American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company 


Four Per Cent. Collateral Trust Bonds 


Coupons from these Bonds, payable by their 
terms on July 1, 1918, at the office of the Treas- 
urer of the Company in New York, will be paid 
by the Bankers Trust Company, 16 Wall Street. 


G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 














THE J. G. WHITE MANAGEMENT 
CORPORATION 
43 Exchange Place, New York 
MANAGERS 
THE MANILA ELECTRIC RAILROAD 
AND LIGHTING CORPORATION 
The Board of Directors of THE MANILA ELEC- 
TRIC RAILROAD AND LIGHTING CORPORA- 
TION has declared a quarterly dividend of One 
Dollar and Fifty Cents ($1.50) per share on the 
Capital Stock of the Corporation, payable Monday, 
July 1, 1918, to stéckholders of record at the 
close of business, Tuesday, June 18, 1918. 
T. W. MOFFAT, Treasurer. 





UTAH COPPER COMPANY 
120 Broadway, New York, June’6, 1918. 
The Board of Directors of Utah Cépper Company 
have declared for the quarter ending June. 30, 
1918, a dividend of Two dollars and fifty cénts 
($2.50) per share, payable June 29, 1918, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business on 
June 14, 1918. 
The books for the transfer of the stock of the 
Company will remain open. 
Cc. K. LIPMAN, Asst. Secretary. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
' DIVIDEND NO. 76 


A quarterly dividend of two per cent. (two 
dollars per share) on the capital stock of this 
Company has been declared, payable on July 15, 
1918, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business June 20, 1918. 








JOHN W. DAMON, Treasurer. 
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The War Is On! Page 
Washington! 


N The War Whirl in Washington, Frank 

Ward O'Malley has drawn an irresist- 
ibly funny picture of our rudely roused 
capital, trying frantically to keep up with 
the war and clutching wildly lest oldtime 
traditions be lost in the shuffle. The ludi- 
crous restrictions of red tape; the reluct- 
ance of Congress to abandon precedents 
that interfere with action; the rush of 
profiteers large and small, with special em- 
phasis on taxibandits; the influence of total 
abstinence on the Washingtonian populace ; 
ure all subjects of deepest mirth and sharp- 
est irony as Mr. O'Malley points them out 
to us. His descriptions manage somehow 
to keep good-humored and yet to spare not 
at all just scorn where scorn is due. Take 
for example these paragraphs concerning 
slackers : 

The lad with the pull almost always lands a 
Washington billet. Into the rooms of busy men 
of influence stream the youngsters of draft age, 
all anxious to “do something,”’ so long as it 
will keep them in an office that is tightly 
enough closed to prevent a severe draft on the 
back of the neck. The horrors of war to them 
are centered in their inability to get a room 
with bath at the Shoreham or Willard while 
bothering everybody for g Washington job 
that includes a commission. ; i 

As the country saw our end of the Big Mix-up 
stretch on, the capital began to rain bearers of 
letters of introduction who had held out until 
the last, not having the gumption in the earliest 
days to exchange home pleasures for even the 
discomforts of Washington, but all waiting until 
a draft number was beginning to reach out and 
bite ‘em. Among them were countless youths 
who, fearing the shoulder blisters that might 
come from carrying a rifle, had tried at last 
to get a commission in an officers’ training 
camp, but had been rejected because they lacked 
the hearts and the brains and the guts that an 
officer should have. Back they went to their 
home towns then, and to inquisitive neighbors 
they described their brain and soul ailments as 
“eye strain,” “slight physical defect,’’ or, to 
quote the commonest term for head and heart 
hollowness, “‘flat feet ;"" whereas the chief trou- 
ble was that the army men who had probed their 
general mental make-up had early discovered in 
their training camps that any one of them could 
comfortably wear a demi-tasse for a high hat. 

So, with the draft still snapping at their 
heels, down they trooped to Washington. 

They began to look around for an office desk 
with a southern exposure and a suit of working 
clothes that included at least one bar at the 
shoulder, leather puttees, and a pair of third- 
act spurs warranted to play the very dickens 
with the rugs on the Willard’s Peacock Alley 
or to gouge all the varnish off the Government's 
desk-chairs, 


For the most part The War Whirl in 
Washington forbears to be so serious. Any 
chapter of it furnishes good jokes enough 
for a dozen dinner parties. But the un- 
escapable conviction of truth points all its 
humor. You may take Mr. O’Malley’s book 
as you will—in jest or in earnest—but 
don’t fail to take it! 


The War Whirl in Washington, by Frank 
Ward O'Malley. The Century Company. $1.50. 


Illusions and Realities 


HE most vital question for the English- 

speaking peoples today is that of Anglo- 

American unity. Beside this question all 
others are mere side issues. What the other na- 
tions will do depends on the political, social 
and commercial attitude of Great Britain and 
the United States. 

This is the underlying idea in all the 
essays by Mr. Grierson collected under the 
general caption of Illusions and Realities 
of the War. Not all of them relate directly 
to the war but each touches with greater 
or less emphasis upon some vital phase of 
our present day civilization—its illusions 
which must be shattered—its realities 
which must be recognized—and how these 
ends are being accomplished by the Great 
War. Keen observation, trenchant criticism 
and a conciseness and concentration of 
style which make for unusual force, com- 
bine in a book worth reading. 


Illusions and Realities of the War, by Francis 
Grierson. John Lane Company. $1.25. 


Under the German Shells 


N wartime, the line between ancient and 

modern history is only that of a few 
years. Those feverish days of August, 1914, 
are almost forgotten now. It is difficult to 
realize that there was a time when France 
was just entering the war; when her first 
recruits went laughing to the railroad sta- 
tions; when the men who later became the 
heroes of the Marne scribbled on the cars 
such legends as “Round trip to Germany,” 
“Excursion Train for Berlin.” 

Then came the staggering shock of the 
first battles; the forced marches of the re- 
treat; the lines of old men, women and 
children who stumbled on with the soldiers 
as far as they could and then fell, ex- 
hausted, to await the mercy of the invader. 

Such are the scenes portrayed by Em- 
manuel Bourcier, eminent man of letters 
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and soldier of France. Beginning with the 
call to arms and ending with the terrible 
days of the Verdun offensive, Bourcier 
paints a picture of the war as seen by the 
poilu in the trenches. Much emphasis is 
given to the character of the French sol- 
dier-——his light-heartedness, his spirit of 
comradeship, his manner of joking at the 
very threshold of death. 

Thruout the book, however, there runs 
un undercurrent of sadness, as if one who 
had witnessed the struggle of the giants 
could never again be at home in the world 
of everyday. 

Later in an unforeseen epoch, in the year 
. it will be taught the children as two dates: 
the war began August 2, 1914; it ended ’ 
All the tragedy, all our cries, our furies, our 
agonies, our suffering and death—all this, with- 
out name, blurred and indistinct, will be con- 
tained between two numbers, and will mark two 
eons: that before the War, that after the 
War. . . . We will no longer recall all that 








‘happened to us. To be explicit, we will say: 


“At the Marne, we used rifles. 

“In Champagne, we threw bombs. 

“At Verdun—such cannon! 

“On the Somme the shells flew so thick they 
met in mid-air. 

“And then—and then, America came!’’ 


Under the German Shells, by Emmanuel Bour- 
cier. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 


Something That Begins With T 


REATING a Western heroine who 

lives in the wilds but who uses proper 
grammar and doesn’t wear a_ revolver 
strapped to her waist is the achievement 
of Kay Cleaver Strahan, author of Some- 
thing That Begins With T. 

Perched far up in the Oregon mountains 
was the home of the girl and “all her fam- 
ily,” a nine-year-old boy whom she had 
adopted out of nowhere. Their favorite 
sport was suggesting topics of conversation 
thru letters of the alphabet. But the end of 
the alphabet was never reached. When a 
couple of masculine campers moved near 
“Perch-Edifice,” the game slowed up at 
“L” and stopped entirely at “T.” 

The book moves on in an even tenor 
peculiarly adapted to the motion of a ham- 
mock, and has just enough plot on which 
to string the quaint witticisms of the hero- 
ine and “all her family.” But its airy op- 
timism comes as a decided relief at a time 
when most of the new books are about 
something that begins with W. 

Something That Begins with T, by Kay 

Cleaver Strahan. Small, Maynard & Co. $1.35. 
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used rifles.” Emmanuel Bourcier tells the story of the poilus fighting in the trenches in “Under the German Shells” 
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